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COMMON GRACE 
JoHN MuRRAY 


HE subject of common grace is not only of particular 

but also of very urgent interest to the person who ac- 
cepts the witness of Scripture regarding the total depravity 
of human nature by reason of sin. For if we appreciate the 
implications of total depravity, then we are faced with a 
series of very insistent questions. How is it that men who still 
lie under the wrath and curse of God and are heirs of hell 
enjoy so many good gifts at the hand of God? How is it that 
men who are not savingly renewed by the Spirit of God never- 
theless exhibit so many qualities, gifts and accomplishments 
that promote the preservation, temporal happiness, cultural 
progress, social and economic improvement of themselves and 
of others? How is it that races and peoples that have been 
apparently untouched by the redemptive and regenerative 
influences of the gospel contribute so much to what we call 
human civilisation? To put the question most comprehen- 
sively: how is it that this sin-cursed world enjoys so much 
favour and kindness at the hand of its holy and ever-blessed 
Creator? 

Elementary acquaintance with the history and literature 
of this world will convince us that even the heathen have 
their noble examples of what, to human norms of judgment 
at least, may be called courage, heroism, honesty, justice, 
fidelity, and even mercy. Common grace concerns itself with 
the reason and meaning of this “rich stream of natural life” 
which existed before Christianity made its appearance and 
even now continues to flow “‘underneath and side by side with 
the Christian religi8n’’.* 

In this field of inquiry no name deserves more credit than 


t Herman Bavinck, ‘“‘Calvin and Common Grace’: The Princeton Theo- 
logical Review, Vol. VII, 1909, p. 437. 
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that of the renowned reformer, John Calvin.? No one was more 
deeply persuaded of the complete depravation of human 
nature by sin and of the consequent inability of unaided 
human nature to bring forth anything good, and so he ex- 
plained the existence of good outside the sphere of God’s 
special and saving grace by the presence of a grace that is 
common to all yet enjoyed by some in special degree. ‘“‘The 
most certain and easy solution of this question, however, is, 
that those virtues are not the common properties of nature, 
but the peculiar graces of God, which he dispenses in great 
variety, and in a certain degree to men that are otherwise 
profane.’’3 The elect alone are sanctified by the Spirit; they 
alone are healed of sin; they alone are created anew. But all 
creatures by the energy of the same Spirit are replenished, 
actuated and quickened ‘‘according to the property of each 
species which he has given it by the law of creation’”’.4 

On this question Calvin not only opened a new vista but 
also a new era in theological formulation. Having thus stated 
the question and indicated the line along which the greatest 
of the Reformers answered it, we may now proceed to attempt 
an elucidation and exposition of our topic. 


DEFINITION OF COMMON GRACE 


Dr. Charles Hodge in his Systematic Theology defines com- 
mon grace as “‘that influence of the Spirit, which in a greater 
or less measure, is granted to all who hear the truth”.s This 
definition given at the outset of his treatment is reiterated 
and unfolded in his ensuing discussion. ‘“‘The Bible therefore 
teaches that the Holy Spirit as the Spirit of truth, of holiness, 
and of life in all its forms, is present with every human mind, 
enforcing truth, restraining from evil, exciting to good, and 


2 Dr. Herman Kuiper has made us his debtor for his comprehensive 
and careful work, Calvin on Common Grace, Oosterbaan & Le Cointre, 
Goes, Netherlands and Smitter Book Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
1928. He has furnished us with a complete survey of Calvin’s teaching on 
this subject as set forth in the Institutes and in his commentaries. 

3 Inst. II, 3, 4. 

4 Inst. II, 2, 16. 

5 Charles Hodge, Systematic Theology, Vol. II, p. 654. 
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imparting wisdom or strength, when, where, and in what 
measure seemeth to Him good. In this sphere also He divides 
‘to every man severally as He will.’ (I Cor. xii. 11.) This is 
what in theology is called common grace.’® “As God is 
everywhere present in the material world, guiding its opera- 
tions according to the laws of nature; so He is everywhere 
present with the minds of men, as the Spirit of truth and 
goodness, operating on them according to the laws of their 
free moral agency, inclining them to good and restraining 
them from evil.’’? ‘The evidence therefore from Scripture, 
and from experience, is clear that the Holy Spirit is present 
with every human mind, and enforces, with more or less power, 
whatever of moral or religious truth the mind may have 
before it.’’® To this presence and influence of the Spirit then, 
according to Dr. Hodge, we are indebted for all the order, 
decorum, refinement and virtue, as well as the regard for 
religion and its ordinances, which exist in the world.’ To it 
we owe “the skill of artisans, the courage and strength of 
heroes, the wisdom of statesmen’’.?° 

It is obvious that this series of definitions evinces a rather 
restricted view of the nature and scope of what is called com- 
mon grace. The word “grace” in the definition is limited to 
“the influence of the Spirit of God on the minds of men’’," 
and so in accord with that limited concept of the word ‘‘grace”’ 
the following restrictions are made in the definition of the 
nature and scope of common grace. (1) Common grace is 
restricted to the human sphere. (2) It is restricted to the 
rational, moral and religious spheres. (3) It is restricted to 
those operations of the Spirit, on the minds, consciences and 
hearts of men, that are mediated through the truth. 

To the same effect is the definition given by Dr. A. A. 
Hodge. ‘‘ ‘Common grace’ is the restraining and persuading 
influences of the Holy Spirit acting only through the truth 
revealed in the gospel, or through the natural light of reason 


6 Idem, p. 667. 
7 Idem, p. 668. 
8 Idem, p. 670. 
9 Cf. idem, pp. 671, 674. 
10 Idem, p. 666. 
t Idem, p. 655. 
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and of conscience, heightening the natural moral effect of 
such truth upon the understanding, conscience, and heart. 
It involves no change of heart, but simply an enhancement 
of the natural powers of the truth, a restraint of the evil 
passions, and an increase of the natural emotions in view of 
sin, duty, and self-interest.”” 

There can be no question but these definitions given by 
Charles and A. A. Hodge embrace what is perhaps the most 
important phase of common grace, and very often in common 
usage it is this phase of God’s favour we have in mind when we 
use the term “common grace’. But this rather restricted 
definition does not embrace other important aspects of the 
divine favour which should naturally and logically be included 
in the definition. It will provide us with a broader basis for 
discussion of the topic and will be found to be more in accord 
with the witness of the Scripture on this subject to regard 
the word ‘‘grace’’ in the title as referring to any gift or favour 
bestowed upon, and enjoyed by, creatures, rather than, in 
the more limited sense accepted by Dr. Hodge, as “‘the influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God on the minds of men’’. If this broader 
definition of the word ‘‘grace’’ is adopted, it will include the 
influence of the Spirit of God on the minds of men, but it 
will also include gifts bestowed upon other creatures as well 
as upon men and it will also include the grace bestowed upon 
men that cannot conveniently be defined as an influence of 
the Spirit upon their minds. 

The word ‘‘common”’ in the title of the topic is not used 
in the sense that each particular favour is given to all without 
discrimination or distinction but rather in the sense that 
favours of varying kinds and degrees are bestowed upon this 
sin-cursed world, favours real in their character as expressions 
of the divine goodness but which are not in themselves and of 
themselves saving in their nature and effect. So the term 
“common grace” should rather be defined as every favour 
of whatever kind or degree, falling short of salvation, which this 
undeserving and sin-cursed world enjoys at the hand of God. 

This is a comprehensive definition and it is apparent that 


™ A, A. Hodge, Outlines of Theology, Chapter XXVIII, Section 13. 
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the favours bestowed and enjoyed fall into different categories. 
The best classification with which the present writer has 
become acquainted is that offered by Dr. Herman Kuiper in 
the work aforementioned. In classifying the various mani- 
festations of grace recognised by Calvin he gives three groups. 
The first category is that of the ‘grace which is common to 
all the creatures who make up this sin-cursed world....a 
grace which touches creatures as creatures’. This Dr. 
Kuiper calles universal common grace. There is, secondly, the 
grace recognised by Calvin as ‘‘common to all human beings 
in distinction from the rest of God’s creatures..... a grace 
which pertains to men as men’’.4 This Dr. Kuiper calls general 
common grace. Thirdly, there is the grace common not to 
all creatures and not to all men but to all ‘‘who live in the 
covenant sphere... to all elect and non-elect covenant mem- 
bers”’.*s This Dr. Kuiper calls covenant common grace. There 
is, of course, within each classification the general and the 
particular. For the gifts bestowed upon each group of crea- 
tures are not indiscriminately dispensed. In each group there 
are differing degrees of the favour bestowed. This classifica- 
tion is inclusive and it also provides us with necessary and 
convenient distinctions. In the order stated we find the circle 
becomes more limited, but just as the limitation proceeds 
so does the nature of the grace bestowed become higher in 
the scale of value.” 


3 op. cit., p. 179. 

™ Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

6 It is scarcely necessary to mention the fact that the sphere of common 
grace is posterior to the fall of man. There was grace manifested prior 
to the fall and this grace may be spoken of as common. But in theological 
terminology the term ‘“‘common grace’”’ must be restricted to the post- 
lapsarian and pre-consummation period. It is the fact of the fall that 
introduces the need for this kind of grace. The word ‘“‘common”’ is synon- 
ymous with non-saving, and so the whole construction and formulation 
of the doctrine of “common grace” is in contrast with, and in relation to, 
saving or redemptive grace. But saving grace did not begin to operate 
until there was the need for it, namely, the fall. The grace that was in 
operation prior to the fall was not “‘saving”’ grace, and neither was it, 
in the sense of the doctrine we are now discussing, ‘‘“common” grace. 
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THE NATURE OF COMMON GRACE 


(1) Restraint. It is natural that writers on this subject 
should place in the forefront of their discussion the notion 
of restraint, It is perhaps the most striking and readily 
granted feature of the non-saving grace that God dispenses 
to this undeserving and sin-cursed world. God restrains sin 
and its consequences. 

It is not, of course, to be supposed that the restraint God 
places upon sin and its effects is complete, nor is it uniform. 
Complete restraint would imply eradication, for even though 
restraint in itself does not mean eradication, yet a restraint 
that would be complete would involve the removal of the 
exercise of sinful affection and impulse and removal of the very 
primary consequences of sin. Neither does the notion of 
restraint suppose that such restraint is always present. Paul 
tells us that because men did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge God gave them over to a reprobate mind and gave 
them up to uncleanness so that they were filled with the 
fruits of unrighteousness.'?7 But what the notion of restraint 
does involve is that in the forbearance and goodness of God 
He does place restraint upon the expressions and consequences 
of human depravity and of unholy passion. 

There are three respects in which the notion of restraint 
may be applied. 

(a) Restraint upon Sin. God places restraint upon the 
workings of human depravity and thus prevents the unholy 
affections and principles of men from manifesting all the 
potentialities inherent in them. He prevents depravity from 
bursting forth in all its vehemence and violence. In the 
words of Jonathan Edwards, “There are in the souls of wicked 
men those hellish principles reigning, that would presently 
kindle and flame out into hell-fire, if it were not for God’s 
restraints. There is laid in the very nature of carnal men, a 
foundation for the torments of hell: there are those corrupt 
principles, in reigning power in them, and in full possession of 


17 Cf. Romans 1:18-32. Even in such cases it is probably necessary to 
posit a certain kind of restraint. Otherwise the persons concerned would 
have been consigned immediately to eternal perdition and thus have been 
separated from all the tokens of God's favour. 
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them, that are the beginnings of hell-fire. These principles 
are active and powerful, exceeding violent in their nature, 
and if it were not for the restraining hand of God upon them, 
they would soon break out, they would flame out after the 
same manner as the same corruptions, the same enmity does 
in the hearts of damned souls, and would beget the same 
torments in them as they do in them. The souls of the wicked 
are in Scripture compared to the troubled sea, Isaiah lvii. 20. 
For the present God restrains their wickedness by his mighty 
power, as he does the raging waves of the troubled sea, saying, 
‘Hitherto shalt thou come, and no further;’ but if God should 
withdraw that restraining power, it would soon carry all 
before it. Sin is the ruin and misery of the soul; it is destruc- 
tive in its nature; and if God should leave it without restraint, 
there would need nothing else to make the soul perfectly 
miserable. The corruption of the heart of man is a thing that 
is immoderate and boundless in its fury; and while wicked 
men live here, it is like fire pent up by God’s restraints, whereas 
if it were let loose, it would set on fire the course of nature; 
and as the heart is now a sink of sin, so, if sin was not re- 
strained, it would immediately turn the soul into a fiery oven, 
or a furnace of fire and brimstone.”’** 

This restraint upon the tendency inherent in sin appears 
very early in the history of fallen humanity. It is, no doubt, 
exceedingly difficult to know the exact meaning and intent 
of Genesis 3:22, 23. ‘‘Behold, the man is become as one of us, 
to know good and evil: and now, lest he put forth his hand, 
and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever: 
therefore the Lord God sent him forth from the garden of 
Eden, to till the ground from whence he was taken.” But it 
seems rather certain that the eating of the tree of life after 
man had completely forfeited every right to that of which it 
was the sign and seal would have been an act of gross pre- 
sumption, sacrilege and rebellion. It is surely an act of 
gracious restraint on the part of God that He thrust him out 
from the garden so as to prevent the commission of so heinous 
and desperate a sin. This consideration is not offset by the 
other fact that the expulsion from the garden was an act of 


%8 Jonathan Edwards, Works, Vol. IV, p. 315, New York, 1881. Cf. 
John Calvin, Jnst. II, 3, 3. 
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divine judgment for the first sin. A divine act may have 
diverse grounds according to the aspect from which it is 
viewed. 

Again, perhaps more conclusive and significant is the case 
of Cain. Profane and godless as he was, a halo of sanctity 
was placed around his life to protect him from the violence 
that sinful passion would tend to execute upon him. “And 
the Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should 
kill him’”’ (Gen. 4:15). Provision was made by God to re- 
strain and prevent in others the murderous impulse that was 
so signally characteristic of Cain himself. 

In the case of Abimelech we have a direct statement to the 
effect that God kept him from sin. “Yea, I know that thou 
didst this in the integrity of thy heart; for I also withheld thee 
from sinning against me: therefore suffered I thee not to 
touch her’”’ (Gen. 20:6). We do not have reason to suppose 
that Abimelech truly feared God, and so we have an example 
of an unbeliever restrained by divine intervention from the 
commission of sin. This fact is not in the least disproven 
by the objection that it was for Abraham’s sake that this 
restraint was exercised. Whatever may have been the reason 
or reasons, it is still a fact that God prevented the sin of which 
Abimelech would otherwise have been guilty. 

In the case of Sennacherib his rage against the Lord was 
curbed and the evil purpose of his mind frustrated. “But I 
know thy abode, and thy going out, and thy coming in, and 
thy rage against me. Because thy rage against me and thy 
tumult is come into my ears, therefore I will put my hook in 
thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips, and I will turn thee back 
by the way by which thou camest”’ (II Kings 19:27, 28). 

(b) Restraint upon the Divine Wrath. There is restraint 
upon the divine vengeance, suspension of the full measure 
of the divine wrath due to sin. It should not be forgotten 
that all the evil that exists in the world is ultimately trace- 
able to the divine displeasure. Even the evil that is present 
in the physical realm is the result of the divine curse, and the 
curse is but the expression of His wrath. But there is also 
the direct infliction of divine displeasure, an infliction that 
is the necessary reaction of God’s holiness to sin and guilt. 
It is the restraint upon this manifestation of God’s wrath 
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that we have in mind when we speak of restraint placed upon 
the execution of the divine wrath. Were it not for this re- 
straint the wicked would be immediately consigned to ever- 
lasting perdition. The facts demonstrate that this world’s 
history is a dispensation of the divine forbearance and long- 
suffering. Restraint is therefore not only restraint upon the 
unholy passion of man’s heart but also restraint upon the 
holy wrath of God. 

One of the most forcible examples we have of this is in the 
period prior to the flood. “My Spirit shall not always strive 
with man, for that he also is flesh: yet his days shall be an 
hundred and twenty years” (Gen. 6:3). Whether the word 
should be translated ‘‘strive’’ or “rule’’, this text implies that 
God did bear with men in His forbearance and longsuffering. 
Notwithstanding much provocation, the pent-up forces of 
God’s indignation were to be restrained for one hundred and 
twenty years. And though the main point of this text is that 
there is a limit to the divine longsuffering, nevertheless the 
longsuffering does operate. We have allusion to this on the 
part of Peter and confirmation is given to the correctness of 
this interpretation. Peter refers to the period before the 
flood as the time ‘‘when the longsuffering of God was waiting 
in the days of Noah’”’ (I Pet. 3:20). 

When Paul, referring to past generations of the history of 
the world, says that the times of ignorance God overlooked 
(Acts 17:30), he is not referring to any indifference or con- 
nivance on the part of God — his first chapter of the epistle 
to the Romans, disproves any such interpretation— but among 
other things he is making reference to the fact that God 
refrained from executing the full measure of His judgment. 
It is true that God did not manifest His grace as now when 
He commands that men should all everywhere repent, but 
in the word we have translated ‘‘overlooked’’ there is also 
implied the ‘‘passing by’’ of forbearance. 

Romans 2:4 and II Peter 3:9'° may have believers particu- 


19 “Or despisest thou the riches of his goodness and forbearance and 
longsuffering; not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to 
repentance” (Rom. 2:4). ‘‘The Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as 
some men count slackness; but is longsuffering to usward, not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repentance” (II Pet. 3:9). 
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larly in mind, but, even so, the longsuffering mentioned in 
both passages involves the suspension of judgment over 
periods of time, and such suspension of judgment draws even 
the wicked and reprobate within its scope. 

(c) Restraint upon Evil. Sin introduces disintegration and 
disorganisation in every realm. While it is true that only in 
- the sphere of rationality does sin have meaning — it originates 
in mind, it develops in mind, it resides in mind — yet sin 
works out disastrous effects outside the sphere of the rational 
and moral as well as within it. God places restraint upon these 
effects, He prevents the full development of this disintegra- 
tion. He brings to bear upon this world in. all its spheres 
correcting and preserving influences so that the ravages of 
sin might not be allowed to work out the full measure of their 
destructive power. 

The curse pronounced upon Adam as distinct from that 
pronounced upon the serpent and upon Eve had particular 
reference to this effect of sin. ‘‘Cursed is the ground for thy 
sake” (Gen. 3:17). But the ground, though not yielding 
henceforth its strength and although its strength was to be 
sapped by thorns and thistles, was yet to bring forth enough 
for the sustenance of life. 

The ferocity of the animals that leads them to destroy 
human life we must regard as unnatural and as a consequence 
of the disruption and discord that sin brought in its train. 
If from no other consideration, we may infer this from the 
sanction by which the life of man is protected against this 
form of predatory ferocity, “‘And surely your blood of your 
lives will I require; at the hand of every beast will I require 
it’? (Gen. 9:5). But that this destructive impulse in the 
animal kingdom is restrained is intimated in Genesis 9:2. 
“‘And the fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon every 
beast of the earth, and upon every fowl of the air, upon all 
that moveth upon the earth, and upon all the fishes of the 
sea.”’ However we may explain the origin of this fear, it 
cannot be doubted that it holds in check a destructive 
tendency that is part of the curse of sin upon the animal 
order. 

We thus see that restraint upon sin and its consequences is 
one of the most outstanding features of God’s government of 
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this world — the history of this present world exists within an 
administration that is one of restraint and forbearance. 

(II) Bestowal of Good and Excitation to Good. This caption 
means that common grace is more than negative and preven- 
tative; it is also positive, in the bestowal and production of 
good. God not only restrains the destructive effects of sin in 
nature but He also causes nature to teem with the gifts of 
His goodness. He not only restrains evil in men but He also 
endows men with gifts, talents, and aptitudes; He stimulates 
them with interest and purpose to the practice of virtues, the 
pursuance of worthy tasks, and the cultivation of arts and 
sciences that occupy the time, activity and energy of men 
and that make for the benefit and civilisation of the human 
race. He ordains institutions for the protection and promotion 
of right, the preservation of liberty, the advance of knowledge 
and the improvement of physical and moral conditions. We 
may regard these interests, pursuits and institutions as 
exercising both an expulsive and impulsive influence. Oc- 
cupying the energy, activity and time of men they prevent 
the indulgence of less noble and ignoble pursuits and they 
exercise an ameliorating, moralising, stabilising and civilising 
influence upon the social organism. 

The Biblical evidence to be adduced in support of the 
immediately foregoing propositions will have to be classified. 

1. Creation 1s the recipient of divine bounty. 

That the animate and inanimate creation, groaning and 
travailing in pain and made subject to vanity though it be, 
yet receives the showers of divine blessing is the theme of 
some of the stateliest lyrics we have in the Scripture. “By 
terrible things in righteousness wilt thou answer us, O God 
of our salvation; who art the confidence of all the ends of the 
earth, and of them that are afar off upon the sea: which by his 
strength setteth fast the mountains; being girded with power: 
which stilleth the noise of the seas, the noise of their waves, 
and the tumult of the people. They also that dwell in the 
uttermost parts are afraid at thy tokens: thou makest the 
outgoings of the morning and evening to rejoice. Thou visitest 
the earth and waterest it: thou greatly enrichest it with the 
river of God, which is full of water: thou preparest them corn, 
when thou hast so provided for it. Thou waterest the ridges 
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thereof abundantly: thou settlest the furrows thereof: thou 
makest it soft with showers: thou blessest the springing 
thereof. Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; and thy 
paths drop fatness. They drop upon the pastures of the 
wilderness: and the little hills rejoice on every side. The 
pastures are clothed with flocks; the valleys also are covered 
over with corn; they shout for joy, they also sing’’ (Psalm 
65:5-13). The majestic music is carried perhaps to even 
loftier strains in Psalm 104. ‘He watereth the hills from his 
chambers: the earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy works. 
He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the 
service of man: that he may bring forth food out of the earth; 
and wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to make 
his face to shine, and bread which strengtheneth man’s heart. 
The trees of the Lord are full of sap; the cedars of Lebanon, 
which he hath planted; where the birds make their nests: as 
for the stork, the fir trees are her house. The high hills are a 
refuge for the wild goats; and the rocks for the conies. He 
appointed the moon for seasons: the sun knoweth his going 
down. Thou makest darkness, and it is night: wherein all the 
beasts of the forest do creep forth. The young lions roar after 
their prey, and seek their meat from God. The sun ariseth, 
they gather themselves together, and lay them down in their 
dens. Man goeth forth unto his work and to his labour until 
the evening”’ (vss. 13-23). It is this review of the riches of 
God’s goodness in the work of His hand and of the wisdom of 
the provision and arrangements for each of His creatures that 
causes the psalmist to exclaim, ‘‘O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works! in wisdom hast thou made them all: the earth is 
full of thy riches” (vs. 24). The truth of all this as bearing 
upon our topic is very directly summed up in the words of 
another psalm, ‘““The Lord is good to all: and his tender 
mercies are over all his works. .... The eyes of all wait upon 
thee; and thou givest them their meat in due season. Thou 
openest thine hand, and satisfiest the desire of every living 
thing’”’ (Psalm 145:9, 15, 16). 

Lest we should entertain any doubt as to the character of 
this teeming bounty as one of grace and lovingkindness we 
need but be reminded of that psalm which, in the extolling 
of the praises of creation and redemption, ever reiterates the 
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refrain, ‘‘For his mercy endureth for ever’’. At its conclusion 
we read, “‘Who giveth good to all flesh: for his mercy endureth 
for ever’’ (Ps. 136:25). 

2. Unregenerate men are recipients of divine favour and 
goodness. 

The witness of Scripture to this fact is copious and direct. 
Attention will be focussed on a few of the most notable 
examples. 

In Genesis 39:5 we are told that ‘‘the Lord blessed the 
Egyptian’s house for Joseph’s sake’’. Truly it was for Joseph’s 
sake and for Joseph as the instrument through whom the 
chosen people were to be preserved and God’s redemptive 
purpose with respect to the world fulfilled. But, just as we 
found already in the case of Abimelech, the reason for the 
blessing bestowed does not destroy the reality of the blessing 
itself. 

Perhaps the most significant part of Scripture bearing 
upon this phase of our subject is the witness of Paul and 
Barnabas at Lystra in Iconium. ‘‘Who in the generations 
gone by suffered all the nations to walk in their own ways. 
Nevertheless he left not himself without witness, doing good, 
and giving rains to you from heaven and fruitful seasons, 
filling your hearts with food and gladness” (Acts 14:16, 17). 
The “generations gone by”’ of this passage are the same as 
“the times of ignorance’ mentioned by Paul in his speech 
on Mars’ hill (Acts 17:30). Paul and Barnabas in this case 
are referring to the past of those who had served dumb idols. 
They expressly state that although God allowed them to 
walk in their own idolatrous ways yet God did not leave 
them without a witness to Himself. The particular witness 
mentioned here is that He did good and gave them rains from 
heaven and fruitful seasons, filling their hearts with food and 
gladness. This is the most direct and indisputable assertion 
that men, left to their own ungodly ways, are nevertheless 
the subjects of divine benefaction. God showed them favour 
and did them good, and the satisfaction and enjoyment derived 
from the product of rains and fruitful seasons are not to be 
condemned but rather regarded as the witness, or at least as 
the proper effect of the witness, God was bearing to His own 
goodness. And it would be wanton violence that would 
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attempt to sever this ‘‘doing good” from a disposition of 
goodness in the heart and mind of God. Paul says that the 
“doing good” and “giving rain from heaven and fruitful 
seasons” constituted the witness God gave of Himself. In 
other words, the goodness bestowed is surely goodness ex- 
pressed. 

The testimony of our Lord Himself, as recorded in Matthew 
5:44, 45; Luke 6:35, 36, establishes the same truth as that 
discussed in the foregoing passage. “‘But I say to you, love 
your enemies and pray for those who persecute you; that ye 
may be sons of your Father who is in heaven, for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and the unjust.” “But love your enemies, and do 
them good, and lend, never despairing; and your reward shall 
be great, and ye shall be sons of the Most High: for he is kind 
toward the unthankful and evil. Be ye merciful, even as your 
Father is merciful.”” Here the disciples are called upon to 
emulate in their own sphere and relations the character of 
God, their Father, in His own sphere and relations. God is 
kind and merciful to the unthankful and to the evil; He 
makes His sun to rise upon evil and good, and sends rain upon 
just and unjust. Both on the ground of express statement and 
on the ground of what is obviously implied in the phrases, 
“sons of your Father’ and “sons of the Most High”’, there 
can be no escape from the conclusion that goodness and 
beneficence, kindness and mercy are here attributed to God 
in His relations even to the ungodly. And this simply means 
that the ungodly are the recipients of blessings that flow from 
the love, goodness, kindness and mercy of God. Again it 
would be desperate exegetical violence that would attempt 
to separate the good gifts bestowed from the disposition of 
kindness and mercy in the mind of God. 

Finally, we may appeal to Luke 16:25, “Son, remember 
that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and 
likewise Lazarus evil things: but now here he is comforted, 
and thou art tormented”. The rich man was reprobate; but 
the gifts enjoyed during this life are nevertheless called ‘‘good 
things’. 

It is without question true that good gifts abused will 
mean greater condemnation for the finally impenitent. ‘To 
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whom much is given, of the same shall much be required” 
(Luke 12:48). But this consideration, awfully true though it 
be, does not make void the fact that they are good gifts and 
expressions of the lovingkindness of God. In fact, it is just 
because they are good gifts and manifestations of the kindness 
and mercy of God that the abuse of them brings greater 
condemnation and demonstrates the greater inexcusability of 
impenitence. Ultimate condemnation, so far from making 
void the reality of the grace bestowed in time, rather in this 
case rests upon the reality of the grace bestowed and enjoyed. 
It will be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrha in the day 
of judgment than for Capernaum. But the reason is that 
Capernaum was privileged to witness the mighty works of 
Christ as supreme exhibitions of the love, goodness and power 
of God. 

The decree of reprobation is of course undeniable. But 
denial of the reality of temporal goodness and kindness, 
goodness and kindness as expressions of the mind and will of 
God, is to put the decree of reprobation so much out of focus 
that it eclipses the straightforward testimony of Scripture 
to other truths. 


3. Good is attributed to unregenerate men.”° 
We have no reason to suppose that Jehu truly feared and 
served the Lord God of Israel. We are told that ‘from the 


20 In connection with this proposition we have to recognise what may 
be called the paradox of common grace. This paradox appears in the 
teaching of Scripture itself as well as in the discussions of the greatest 
exponents of the doctrine. The paradox consists in making apparently 
contradictory statements. On the one hand, there is the undeniable wit- 
ness of Scripture to the fact that by nature ‘‘there is none righteous, no, 
not one: there is none that understandeth, there is none that seeketh after 
God. They are all gone out of the way, they are together become unprofit- 
able; there is none that doeth good, no, not one” (Rom. 3:10-12). The 
mind of those unrenewed by the Spirit is enmity against God and is not 
only not subject to the law of God but also cannot be. They that are in 
the flesh cannot please God (Rom. 8:7, 8). Yet on the other hand, as is 
shown in the text of this article, good is attributed to unregenerate men. 
The paradox is real but it does not involve a real contradiction. The good 
attributed to unregenerate men is after all only relative good. It is not 
good in the sense of meeting in motivation, principle and aim the require- 
ments of God’s law and the demands of His holiness. The fundamental 
character of the unregenerate man, however much relative good he may 
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sins of Jereboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin, 
Jehu departed not from after them, to wit, the golden calves 
that were in Bethel, and that were in Dan” (II Kings 10:29). 
Yet we are told that the Lord said to Jehu, “Because thou 
has done well in executing that which is right in mine eyes, and 
hast done unto the house of Ahab according to all that was in 
my heart, thy children to the fourth generation shall sit on 
the throne of Israel’’ (II Kings 10:30). Jehu did what was 
right in God’s eyes in executing vengeance upon the house of 
Ahab. He did what was good, and for this good temporal 
reward was administered to him and to his house. 

Because of his defection after the death of Jehoiada there is 
good reason to doubt that Jehoash truly feared God.” Yet 
we are told that he ‘‘did that which was right in the sight of 
the Lord all his days wherein Jehoiada the priest instructed 
him” (II Kings 12:2). 

In the context of passages already discussed Jesus says to 
His disciples, ‘‘For if ye love them that love you, what reward 
have ye? do not even the publicans the same?”’ (Matt. 5:46), 
“For if ye do good to them who do good to you, what thanks 
have ye? Sinners also do the same”’ (Luke 6:33). Here love, 
at least of some sort, love as bestowed upon fellow-men, is 
attributed to publicans, and sinners are said to reciprocate 
in doing good to one another. It is indeed true that the form 


perform, is still unholy, just as the fundamental character of the regenerate 
man, however imperfect he may be, is nevertheless that of holiness. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith expresses the distinction when it 
says, ‘‘Works done by unregenerate men, although, for the matter of them, 
they may be things which God commands, and of good use both to them- 
selves and others: yet, because they proceed not from a heart purified by 
faith; nor are done.in a right manner according to the Word; nor to a right 
end, the glory of God; they are therefore sinful, and cannot please God, 
or make a man meet to receive grace from God. And yet, their neglect 
of them is more sinful, and displeasing unto God’’ (Chapter XVI, Section 
VII). The ploughing of the wicked is sin, but it is more sinful for the wicked 
not to plough. 

The seeming contradiction is unavoidable if we are to declare the whole 
counsel of God. It is for this reason that seeming contradiction appears 
in all the great expositions of the doctrine. The paradox does not deny 
the doctrine of total depravity on the one hand nor the doctrine of common 
grace on the other. 

3t See II Chron. 24:17-27. 
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in which the exhortation to the disciples is cast implies a low 
standard of motivation among the publicans and sinners of 
whom Jesus speaks, and upon the disciples He enjoins the 
disinterested love worthy of children of the Most High. But 
even recognising this to the fullest extent the fact still remains 
that sinners do become the beneficiaries of a love and a good 
that sinners bestow upon them. This must be recognised 
and appreciated for what it is. . 

The statements of the apostle in Romans 2:14,15 have 
been the occasion of much discussion anent the subject of 
common grace. Admittedly the text offers difficulties in the 
matter of exact interpretation. And such difficulties it is not 
the purpose of this article to solve. So far as the thesis of 
the present subdivision of the subject is concerned, it is not 
dependent upon Romans 2:14, 15 for its establishment. But 
this text does add to the evidence in support of the thesis and 
it presents certain propositions wholly pertinent to that thesis. 

Paul is, no doubt, speaking in this text of those who are 
outside the pale of special revelation. They do not have the 
law written upon tables of stone. But while ignorant of this 
special revelation they are not without the work of the law. 
In other words, they are not entirely removed from the opera- 
tion of the law. The law has another way of making its 
demand and influence felt, and the law makes its impact 
upon these Gentiles im that way. Hence they are affected by it. 

The following propositions may readily be elicited from 
the text. (1) The Gentiles are the subjects of the work of 
the law. (2) They are the subjects of this work because it 
is written in their hearts. The work of the law is engraven 
upon that which is constitutive and determinative of their 
personal life. (3) As a result they do by nature the things 
of the law. In other words, they evince, to some degree at 
least, a certain conformity to the law. Their conduct is 
characterised to some extent by the things required by the 
law. (4) Their consciences bear joint witness. This is just 
saying, in effect, that the work of the law is not something 
that escapes consciousness. The work of the law rather 
pushes itself into their consciousness and registers itself there 
in the attestations of conscience. That the work of the law 
is not mechanical but drawing within its embrace the con- 
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scious functions of personality is further confirmed by the 
presence of self-accusing and self-excusing reasonings or judg- 
ments. 

All of this has important bearing upon that phase of the 
subject we are now discussing, to wit, that relative good is 
attributed to unregenerate men. Romans 2:14,15 lays the 
basis for such predication. The norm of moral good is the 
law of which Paul is speaking. It is only in relation to that 
norm that any predication of moral good can be made. The 
text we are now discussing establishes the fact that that 
precise norm is operative in men to the end of producing con- 
duct that in the sense and to the extent intended by the 
apostle may be said to be conformable to it. The divinely es- 
tablished norms of conduct have relevance to, and even effect 
upon, those who are outside the pale not only of redemptive 
grace but also of that special revelation that is the medium 
of its application in the hearts and lives of men.” 


4. Unregenerate men receive operations and influences of the 
Spirit in connection with the administration of the gospel, influ- 
ences that result in experience of the power and glory of the gospel, 
yet influences which do not issue in genuine and lasting conver- 
sion and are finally withdrawn. 

There are a few passages in the New Testament which so 
plainly attest the reality of such influence and resultant 
experience that no detailed exegesis is necessary. 

We have spoken of this experience on the part of unregen- 
erate men as that of the power and glory of the gospel. In 
the parable of the sower those who are compared to the rocky 
ground are those who hear the word and immediately with 
joy receive it. This implies some experience of its beauty 
and power. Yet they have no root and endure but for a 
while. When tribulation and persecution arise they just as 
immediately stumble and bring forth no fruit to perfection. 
The passages in Hebrews 6:4-8; 10:26-29 refer to experience 
that apparently surpasses that spoken of in the parable of the 


22 If the truth here clearly taught by Paul is true in the case of those 
who are outside the pale of special revelation, how much more must this 
be true of those who have not only the work of the law written in their 
hearts but also the added reinforcement of the work of the law as revealed 
in the Scriptures. 
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sower. At least, the portraiture is very much more elaborate 
in its details and the issue much more tragic in its conse- 
quences. The persons concerned are described as “‘those who 
were once enlightened and tasted of the heavenly gift, and 
were made partakers of the Holy Spirit, and tasted the good 
word of God and the powers of the age to come”’ (Heb. 6:4, 5), 
as those who had received the knowledge of the truth and 
had been sanctified by the blood of the covenant (Heb. 10:26, 
29). We shudder at the terms in which the experience deline- 
ated is defined.» Yet we cannot avoid its import, nor can 
we evade the acceptance of the inspired testimony that from 
such enlightenment, from such participation of the Holy 
Spirit and from such experience of the good word of God and 
the powers of the age to come men may fall away, crucify to 
themselves the Son of God afresh, put him to an open shame, 
tread the Son of God under foot, count the sanctifying blood 
of the covenant an unholy thing and do despite to the Spirit 
of grace. Here is apostasy from which there is no repentance 
and for which there is nought but “a fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation which shall devour the adver- 
saries’’. 

It is here that we find non-saving grace at its very apex. 
We cannot conceive of anything, that falls short of salvation, 
more exalted in its character. And we must not make void 
the reality of the blessing enjoyed and of the grace bestowed 


33 The remarks of Dr. Charles Hodge on this subject are pertinent. 
“No strictness of inward scrutiny, no microscopic examination or delicacy 
of analysis, can enable an observer, and rarely the man himself, to dis- 
tinguish these religious exercises from those of the truly regenerated. The 
words by which they are described both in the Scriptures and in ordinary 
Christian discourse, are the same. Unrenewed men in the Bible are said 
to repent, to believe, to be partakers of the Holy Ghost, and so taste the 
good Word of God, and the powers of the world to come. Human language 
is not adequate to express all the soul’s experiences. The same word must 
always represent in one case, or in one man’s experience, what it does not 
in the experience of another. That there is a specific difference between 
the exercises due to common grace, and those experienced by the true 
children of God, is certain. But that difference does not reveal itself to 
the consciousness, or at least, certainly not to the eye of an observer. ‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them.’ This is the test given by our Lord. It is 
only when these experiences issue in a holy life, that their distinctive 
character is known” (Systematic Theology, Vol. II, p. 673). 
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out of consideration for the awful doom resultant upon 
renunciation and apostasy. As was pointed out already in 
other respects, it is precisely the grace bestowed in all its 
rich connotation as manifestation of the lovingkindness and 
goodness of God that gives ground for, and meaning to, the 
direful judgment that despite and rejection entail. 

The teaching of such passages is corroborated by others 
that are to the same or similar effect. Peter in his second 
epistle devotes a considerable part to similar instruction and 
warning, and concludes with what is clearly reminiscent of 
the teaching of the epistle to the Hebrews. ‘‘For if after 
they have escaped the pollutions of the world through the 
knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, they are 
again entangled therein, and overcome, the latter end is 
worse with them than the beginning. For it had been better 
for them not to have known the way of righteousness, than, 
after they have known it, to turn from the holy command- 
ment delivered unto them. But it is happened unto them 
according to the true proverb, The dog is turned to his own 
vomit again; and the sow that was washed to her wallowing 
in the mire”’ (II Pet. 2:20-22). And Paul in his first chapter 
of the epistle to the Romans portrays for us the process of 
inexcusable abandonment of knowledge and of worship by 
which the heathen nations had lapsed into idolatry and super- 
stition. But the knowledge they had relinquished is plainly 
represented as good, as that which should have been jealously 
cherished and as that for which they should have been 
thankful. 

5. The institution of civil government is for the purpose 
of restraining evil and promoting good in the whole body 
politic. 

Civil magistrates are sent by God “for the punishment of 
evil-doers, and for the praise of them that do well” (I Pet. 
2:14). Notwithstanding ali the miscarriage of justice and 
all the faults that have characterised civil government in the 
course of history, the purpose of this divine institution has 
not completely failed. The Roman state in the days of the 
apostles was characterised by gross corruptions that defeated 
the very end for which government was instituted. Yet it 
was of such government that Paul could say, ‘‘For rulers are 
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not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then 
not be afraid of the power? do that which is good, and thou 
shalt have praise of the same: for he is the minister of God 
to thee for good” (Rom. 13:3,4). While particular govern- 
ments do themselves often perpetrate the grossest injustices, 
yet the testimony of Scripture and of experience is that apart 
from the restraints imposed and the order promoted by civil 
government the condition of this world would be one of moral 
and economic barbarism. 

Civil government as such is not a redemptive ordinance. 
But it provides, and is intended to provide, that outward 
peace and order within which the ordinances of redemption 
may work to the accomplishment of God’s saving purposes. 
It is on this basis and to the end of fostering in believers the 
recognition and appreciation of it that Paul says to Timothy, 
“TI exhort therefore, first of all, that supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, thanksgivings, be made for all men; for kings, 
and all that are in authority, that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty”’ (I Tim. 2:1, 2). 

The tranquillity and order established and preserved by 
the ordinances of government are benefits enjoyed by all. 
This blessing arising from divine institution we must regard 
therefore as a common blessing and therefore as one of the 
institutions of common grace. 

The evidence drawn from Scripture, then, compels the con- 
clusion that the world as a whole, though subject to the curse 
incident to sin, receives the showers of manifold blessing, 
that men who still lie under the divine condemnation of sin, 
including even those who will finally suffer the full weight 
of that condemnation in perdition, are the recipients in this 
life of multiple favours that proceed from God’s lovingkind- 
ness, that of unregenerate men is predicated moral good that 
externally or formally is that required by the law of God, 
that unregenerate men who come into contact with the revela- 
tion of God’s grace in the gospel may even taste the good 
word of God and the powers of the age to come, and that 
in the institutions of civil righteousness and order we have a 
divine provision that insures even for the ungodly restraint 
upon their evil works and outward tranquillity and peace. 
So that viewing God’s government of this world, even from 
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the aspect of His common or non-saving grace, we may say, 
the earth is full of the glory of the Lord and all peoples see 
His glory. 


THE PURPOSE OF COMMON GRACE 


Though it is true that the glory of God is the ultimate end 
of common grace, as it is of every other phase of God’s prov- 
idence, yet we have to inquire as to the more proximate and 
specific ends promoted by common grace in subordination 
to the final end, which is also the final end of all things, namely, 
the manifestation of the perfections that constitute the divine 
glory. The specific ends cannot be reduced to the simplicity 
of a single purpose. There is, however, at least one proximate 
purpose that is immediately apparent and has already been 
shown in some of the texts discussed. It is that common 
grace serves the purpose of special or saving grace, and saving 
grace has as its specific end the glorification of the whole 
body of God’s elect, which in turn has its ultimate end in the 
glory of God’s name. 

The redemptive purpose of God lies at the centre of this 
world’s history. While it is not the only purpose being fulfilled 
in history and while it is not the one purpose to which all 
others may be subordinated, yet it is surely the central stream 
of history. It is however in the wider context of history that 
the redemptive purpose of God is realised. This wider context 
we have already found to be a dispensation of divine for- 
bearance and goodness. In other words, it is that sphere of 
life or broad stream of history provided by common grace 
that provides the sphere of operation for God’s special purpose 
of redemption and salvation. This simply means that this 
world upheld and preserved by God’s grace is the sphere and 
platform upon which supervene the operations of special 
grace and in which special grace works to the accomplish- 
ment of His saving purpose and the perfection of the whole 
body of the elect. Common grace then receives at least one 
explanation from the fact of special grace, and special grace 
has its precondition and sphere of operation in common 
grace. Without common grace special grace would not be 
possible because special grace would have no material out 
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of which to erect its structure. It is common grace that pro- 
vides not only the sphere in which, but also the material out 
of which, the building fitly framed together may grow up 
unto a holy temple in the Lord. It is the human race pre- 
served by God, endowed with various gifts by God, in a 
world upheld and enriched by God, subsisting through the 
means of various pursuits and fields of labour, that provides 
the subjects for redemptive and regenerative grace. God 
could raise up children to Abraham out of the stones. As a 
matter of fact He does not follow this method but rather 
perfects His body the church out of those redeemed from 
among men. 

If we view God’s redemptive purpose from the viewpoint 
of the church we find that the latter does not exist in abstrac- 
tion from the context of the wider history of this world. The 
church is not of the world but it is in the world. The church, 
whether we regard it from the standpoint of the individuals 
that compose it or from the standpoint of its collective organ- 
ism, exists in relation to what is not the church. The members 
of the church do business with unbelievers, they often derive 
their sustenance from pursuits and employments that are 
conducted by unbelievers. Even the most segregated commu- 
nities of believers who attempt to separate themselves from 
the life of the world are unable to isolate themselves from 
dependence upon the relationships and institutions of common 
grace. Their existence and even the segregation in which they 
live are guarded by the state. The food they eat, the clothing 
they put on, the material out of which their houses are con- 
structed, are derived from the earth blessed with rain, sun- 
shine, verdure, and flocks that benefit the ungodly as well as 
themselves. It is divine wisdom that speaks of the tares and 
the wheat, ‘‘Let both grow together until the harvest”. And 
it is by divine inspiration Paul wrote to the Corinthians, “I 
wrote unto you in an epistle not to keep company with 
fornicators: yet not altogether with the fornicators of this 
world, or with the covetous, or extortioners, or with idolaters; 
for then must ye needs go out of the world” (I Cor. 5:9, 10). 

Even when we deal with the individual who is to become 
a subject of saving grace, we must not think of his regeneration 
as effecting a complete rupture with all that he was and was 
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made to be prior to his regeneration. A radical moral and 
spiritual change there must indeed be. He is translated from 
the kingdom of darkness into the kingdom of light. And that 
change affects all of life and every relationship. All that he 
was undergoes transformation by the regenerative influences 
of God’s Spirit. But all that he was is not nullified and dis- 
carded. His personality is not changed, and the various en- 
dowments and qualities, gifts and possessions, with which 
he had previously been blessed of God are not destroyed. 
In other words, though spiritually he became as a little child, 
yet he did not have to become psychologically an infant all 
over again. He enters the kingdom of God and exercises his 
membership and place in it as the person formed and moulded 
as to his distinct individuality by the antecedents and pro- 
cesses that fall outside the sphere of saving grace. We need 
but remind ourselves of Paul as the student who sat at the 
feet of Gamaliel or of Moses learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. Long lines of preparation in the realm of common 
grace, designed in the plan of God’s all-comprehending prov- 
idence, have fitted the most blessed of God’s servants for 
the particular réle they were to play in the kingdom of God. 

Furthermore, when we come to the point of actual conver- 
sion, the faith and repentance involved in conversion do not 
receive their genesis apart from the knowledge of the truth 
of the gospel. There must be conveyed to the mind of the 
man who believes and repents to the saving of his soul the 
truth-content of law and gospel, law as convicting him of 
sin and gospel as conveying the information which becomes 
the material of faith. To some extent at least there must 
be the cognition and apprehension of the import of law and 
gospel prior to the exercise of saving faith and repentance. 
“Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God” 
(Rom.10:17). But this apprehension of the truth of the gospel 
that is prior to faith and repentance, and therefore prior to 
the regeneration of which faith and repentance are the imme- 
diate effects in our consciousness, cannot strictly belong to 
the saving operations of the Spirit. They are preparatory to 
these saving operations and in the gracious design of God 
place the person concerned in the psychological condition that 
is the prerequisite of the intelligent exercise of faith and 
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repentance. In other words, they place in his mind the apper- 
ceptive content that makes the gospel meaningful to his 
consciousness. But since they are not the saving acts of 
faith and repentance they must belong to a different category 
from that of saving grace and therefore to the category of 
non-saving or common grace. 

We may thus say that in the operations of common grace 
we have what we may call the vestibule of faith. We have 
as it were the point of contact, the Anknipfungspunkt, at 
which and upon which the Holy Spirit enters with the special 
and saving operations of His grace. Faith does not take its 
genesis in a vacuum. It has its antecedents and presupposi- 
tions both logically and chronologically in the operations of 
common grace.*4 

Both in the individual sphere and in the sphere of organic 
and historic movement, the onward course of Christianity 
can never be dissociated from the preparations by which it 
is preceded and from the conditions by which it is surrounded, 
preparations and conditions that belong not only to the general 
field of divine providence but also to the particular sphere 
of beneficent and gracious administration on God’s part, yet 
gracious administration that is obviously not in itself saving, 
and therefore administration that belongs to the sphere of 
common grace. 

To conclude this part of the discussion, common grace 
provides the sphere of operation of special grace and special 
grace therefore provides a rationale of common grace. It 
does not follow that the achievement of God’s redemptive 
purpose is the sole rationale or sole end of common grace. 
While it is assuredly true that the elect people of God, the 
righteous, are the salt of the earth, and while it is probably 
necessary to apply on the wide scale of the world’s history 


24 In this connection it must not be forgotten that the truth-content 
of the gospel that is brought to the attention of unregenerate men through 
the various means of propagation and proclamation is not itself the product 
of common grace. It is the product of special revelation in deed and word. 
All that has been said above is simply that the operations in the individual 
and subjective sphere whereby that truth-content has become the property 
of consciousness, prior to the acts of regeneration and faith, are operations 
that are not in themselves saving and therefore belong to the category of 
common grace. 
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the principle expressed by the prophet that “except the Lord 
of hosts had left unto us a very small remnant, we should 
have been as Sodom, we should have been like unto Gomor- 
rah” (Isa. 1:9), and while it is true that it is for the sake of 
the wheat that the tares are allowed to grow until the harvest, 
it still does not necessarily follow that the whole purpose of 
common grace is to serve the interests of special grace. Special 
grace is a precondition of the operation of common grace 
and yet the purposes served by common grace may go beyond 
the interests that are peculiar to special grace. This follows 
from the simple distinction that one fact may be the condi- 
tion of the existence of another fact and yet not be the sole 
end of the existence of that other fact. 

What the other ends promoted by common grace may be 
it might be precarious to conclude. Of one thing we are sure 
that the glory of God is displayed in all his works and the 
glory of His wisdom, goodness, longsuffering, kindness and 
mercy is made known in the operations of His common grace. 
In subservience to that ultimate end it may well be that a 
group of proximate reasons is comprised within that goal of 
glorifying Him, of whom and through whom and to whom 
are all things. 


THE PRACTICAL LESSONS 


As special grace supervenes upon the platform of life pro- 
vided by common grace we must not suppose that it negatives 
everything it finds in that sphere. It is indeed true that we 
must jealously guard the distinction between the grace that 
is common and the grace that is saving. To change the terms, 
we must not obliterate the distinction between nature and 
grace. Saving grace differs in its nature, it differs in its pur- 
pose and it differs in its effect. But we must beware of a 
false dualism whereby we incline to regard special grace as 
nullifying or annihilating the good things it finds in that 
sphere upon which it falls. Common grace is after all God’s 
grace. It is a gift of God and “every good gift and every 
perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the Father 
of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning’ (Jas. 1:17). Special grace does not annihilate but 
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rather brings its redemptive, regenerative and sanctifying 
influence to bear upon every natural or common gift; it 
transforms all activities and departments of life; it brings 
every good gift into the service of the kingdom of God. 
Christianity is not flight from nature; it is the renewal and 
sanctification of nature. It is not flight from the world; it is 
the evangelisation of the world. 

The practical effect of this principle is very great. It means 
a profound respect for, and appreciation of, every good and 
noble thing, and it is this philosophy and ethic that has made 
Christianity in its true expression a force in every department 
of legitimate human interest and vocation. Christianity when 
true to its spirit has not been ascetic or monastic. Rather 
has it evaluated everything that is good and right as possessing 
the dignity of divine ordinance. It has recognised the measure- 
less variety of God’s gifts in nature, not only for the sub- 
sistence of man and beast but also for their pleasure and 
delight. It has appreciated the endless variety of human 
aptitude, skill, art, and vocation. It has not spurned the most 
humble and menial tasks. It has embraced the divine com- 
mand, ‘‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might’’ (Eccl. 9:10). It has placed around all the halo and 
dignity of divine vocation. It has sought to bring all of life 
into the service of the King of kings. It has striven to give 
expression to the Christian faith in politics, economics, in- 
dustry, education, art, science and philosophy, for its con- 
trolling conception has been the absolute sovereignty of God 
in all of life. While it has recognised itself as constituted in 
those who are pilgrims and strangers in the earth, looking 
for a city which hath foundations whose builder and maker 
is God, it has sought to give full-orbed expression to the truth 
of God in all the paths of their pilgrimage. It has not been 
isolationist with respect to the life that now is while waiting 
for the new heavens and the new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. Its anthem has been “The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof; the world, and they that dwell 
therein’ (Ps. 24:1), ““O Lord, how manifold are thy works! 
in wisdom hast thou made them all: the earth is full of thy 
riches” (Ps. 104:24). And its practical outlook has been, 
“For every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, 
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if it be received with thanksgiving: for it is sanctified by the 
word of God and prayer” (I Tim. 4:4, 5). 

It is true that Christianity in its truest expression has been 
awfully severe and it has realised the cost of holiness, “If 
thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee: it is 
better for thee to enter into life with one eye, rather than 
having two eyes to be cast into hell fire’’ (Matt. 18:9). Chris- 
tianity must know severity, for it is a warfare not against 
flesh and blood but against principalities and powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places. Its war is with sin in all its agents 
and manifestations. But it is just for the reason that its 
war is with sin and the agents of sin that Christianity has 
been severely jealous not to dissipate its forces and miss its 
holy crusade by making war on the good gifts and blessings, 
ordinances and institutions, of God. Sin does not reside in the 
creatures and institutions of God but rather in the hearts 
of men and demons. And so Christianity has sought to 
encompass all of God’s grace and bring every thought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ. In that warfare it is 
upheld by the conviction that the prince of this world, though 
active, has been cast out, that the Captain of salvation spoiled 
principalities and powers and made a show of them openly, 
triumphing over them in his death, and that ‘‘He shall not 
fail nor be discouraged, till he have set judgment in the earth: 
and the isles shall wait for his law’’ (Isa. 42:4). ‘“‘All thy 
works shall praise thee, O Lord; and thy saints shall bless 
thee. They shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom, and talk 
of thy power; to make known to the sons of men his mighty 
acts, and the glorious majesty of his kingdom. Thy kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom, and thy dominion endureth 
‘throughout all generations” (Ps. 145 :10-13). 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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A CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF S@REN KIERKEGAARD’S 
NOTION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


EDMUND P. CLOWNEY, Jr. 


““ AND yet, if 1 were to desire an inscription for my tomb- 

stone, I should desire none other than ‘That Indi- 
vidual’ — if that is not now understood, it surely will be.’ 
In these words Sgren Kierkegaard himself declares the basic 
importance of the category of the Individual in his life work. 
If we fail to justify his confidence by understanding it, we 
may well skip over his tombstone, for his significance as a 
thinker will be lost to us. 


Through all his works Kierkegaard himself traces one main 
movement. It is a movement from the esthetic and from the 
speculative through the ethical to the religious. In under- 
standing the place of the concept of the Individual in Kierke- 
gaard’s thought, it will be necessary to understand it in the 
terms of this movement. 

The reigning philosophy in the Copenhagen of Kierke- 
gaard’s day was Hegelianism. S. K. himself had studied it, 
not only in Denmark, but also in Germany. But while deeply 
impressed with the brilliance and ingenuity of the System, 
Kierkegaard never agreed with what he considered to be its 
central essence, that logic and existence are one, and that 
the movement of world history is the movement of logical 
necessity. To bring movement into logic, argues Kierke- 
gaard, is to introduce confusion into the categories and to 
talk nonsense. Existence is concrete and logic is abstract: the 
two may not be united. Reality, therefore, is not to be found 
in a speculative world process, but in existence: not in mere 
external existence, but in the existence of the ethical Indi- 
vidual. The core of Kierkegaard’s attack upon Hegel is 


* Kierkegaard: The Point of View, tr. by Walter Lowrie, London and 
New York, 1937, p. 131. 
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found, then, in his concept of the Individual. It would be 
self-contradictory, reasons S. K., to refute the System from 
a system, and all speculation is to be combatted with the 
Individual. In metaphysics, therefore, Kierkegaard’s position 
comes to a focus in the doctrine of the Individual. 

- But the last rdle in which S. K. could bear to see himself 
cast is that of a professor. His work was not first and fore- 
most a criticism of Hegelianism. Consistent with his position 
that Reality is not a System, he did not simply arrange a 
refutation of Hegel in paragraphs. Rather he would best 
like to be known as the Danish Socrates, a gadfly who pestered 
people and made life harder for them. He felt his mission to 
be an ethical one and faced himself with the task of calling 
attention to Christianity in Christendom. Here again, in the 
sphere of ethics, the category of the Individual is supreme. 
“With the category of ‘the individual’ is bound up any 
ethical importance I may have.’” 

The heart of Kierkegaard’s concern is dialecticism: either/ 
or, freedom. Not an either/or of logic, where there is no 
change and where the opposites must be expressed in terms 
of both/and, but an either/or in existence, a dialectic in 
the existing Individual. In opposing the System of his day, 
and in opposing the ethic of his day, as well as in advancing 
his own dialectical contribution, Kierkegaard’s whole thought 
is in terms of the Individual. 

Not only is the content of the Kierkegaardian literature 
summarized in the conception of the Individual, but its very 
method and technique are regulated by that concept. It has 
not been a distinguishing mark of philosophers to be con- 
cerned about the form in which they write. All attempt, 
more or less, a systematic presentation: all write in what 
Kierkegaard would call paragraphs. One notable exception 
to this preparation of textbooks is the case of Socrates, who 
took his teaching to the grave with him. His method was 
concerned with the Individual. He attempted to do the 
service of a midwife in bringing to birth the latent truth in 
the Individual. Socrates did not attempt to teach in the sense 
of presenting formulated abstractions, but rather he sought 


2 Ibid. 
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to provide the occasion for the learner to learn — to bring 
the truth out of himself. Kierkegaard does not consider, in 
a technical sense, that the Individual has the truth in himself, 
but he is one with Socrates in desiring to deal maieutically 
with the Individual rather than to present abstractions in 
paragraphs. The ethical dialectic cannot be handed to a man 
from without. It does not consist of a set of propositions to 
be believed, but rather it is subjectivity. The great war-cry 
of the existential dialectic is that subjectivity is truth. Since 
this is the case, Kierkegaard attempts to write in such a way 
as to provide an occasion for the Individual to become him- 
self, not for the purpose of imparting speculative information. 
This method of writing Kierkegaard calls “indirect communi- 
cation”. Indirect communication is the form of address which 
would reach the Individual. This is no mere unattached 
theory with S. K. but it is applied with the consistency and 
brilliance which are distinctively his. It is the use of this 
method which creates so much difficulty and confusion for 
the beginner in Kierkegaard. 

A brief glance at the literature will show how extensively 
it is carried out, and serve as a hasty introduction.s Two 
brief writings precede the literature proper: one criticizing a 
novel by Hans Christian Andersen, the other a study of irony 
in the hands of Socrates, favorably contrasted with its use 
by the German Romanticists. 

In the literature proper the first work is Either/Or, 
published February 20, 1843, under the pseudonym, Victor 
Eremita. This work is in two parts, the first volume by an 
unnamed “‘A’’. It is composed of miscellaneous papers by a 
young man with an esthetic and a moral view of life. There 
is a collection of Diapsalmata, lyrical aphorisms; a study of 
modern compared to ancient tragedy; a psychological analysis 
of the heroines of reflective grief in drama; an oration on the 
subject, Who is the Unhappiest of Mortals?; a review of a 
comedy; an analysis of Mozart’s music in Don Juan (a study 
of the sensuous-erotic in human nature as present in an 


3 A valuable summary, from which this is largely drawn, is to be found 
in Swenson’s introduction to Philosophical Fragments by Johannes Clima- 
cus, S. Kierkegaard Responsible for Publication, tr. by David F. Swenson, 
London and New York, 1936. 
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unconsciously immediate manner); the diary of a Seducer 
(in contrast with the unconscious immediacy of the former 
study); and an essay, The Method of Rotations, in which a 
sophisticated enjoyment philosophy explains how its goal may 
be best realized. Volume II of Ezther/Or is by ‘‘B’’, who is 
identified as Wilhelm, a judge in a petty court. Just as the 
first volume is esthetic and amoral, the second volume is 
ethical and moral. It is made up of two letters sent by the 
judge to ‘‘A”’, his youthful friend, and a sermon by a country 
parson, sent by ‘‘B’’ to “‘A’”’. Letter one upholds the esthetic 
validity and moral significance of marriage. Letter two dis- 
cusses the normal equilibrium that should ideally obtain 
between the esthetic and ethical in the full development of 
the personality. This is written in a generally Kantian 
spirit. The theme of the sermon by the country parson is 
that over against God we human beings are always in the 
wrong; this is the source of our happiness. Grasp of life is 
through despair; by enduring it a man finds his true self, 
just as in Hegelianism philosophic truth is found immanently 
in a universal doubt. This sermon is in accord with the 
ethical spirit of the letter on equilibrium. Later this prin- 
ciple identifies itself with the religion of immanence and the 
Greek doctrine of Recollection. 

Such a book as this emphasizes the seriousness with which 
Kierkegaard takes his principle of indirect communication. 
That the book is written under a pseudonym, Victor Eremita, 
is highly significant. Kierkegaard is not trying to dodge 
responsibility. He is not ashamed of the somewhat intimate 
writing in the Diary of a Seducer. Rather S. K. is desirous 
of doing exactly what the title indicates. He wishes to place 
an alternative, a dialectical choice, before the consciousness 
of the reader. He wishes to do this not from a higher level, 
as though writing from the more advanced position of one 
who had already made the choice, but rather indirectly. The 
characters write from their own viewpoint, and the positions 
which they hold they hold consistently. The young man is 
fiercely consistent with his esthetic principle, and in the 
Diary of a Seducer there is a character produced whose con- 
sistency is as severe as a force of nature. Wilhelm is also 
consistent with his principle, and the pastor, whose sermon 
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he includes, may be distinguished in character from Wilhelm 
while falling under the same general classification. In the 
book no decision is given. S. K. will not, cannot, decide for 
another existing Individual. He presents the alternative not 
in abstract terminology, but concretely. Since the decision 
must be made in life, he puts its terms in life; he clothes the 
problem in personalities, in vivid character studies. Either/ 
Or is written to point away from the esthetic stage of life 
toward the religious stage. It is therefore, as Kierkegaard 
declares in The Point of View, part of a religious literature. 
The vividness of its indirect form served to call attention to 
the authorship as a whole. 

The indirect method continues through a trilogy of psycho- 
logical studies definitory of faith. The first, Fear and Trem- 
bling, was published October 16, 1843, under the pseudonym, 
Johannes de Silentio. It is called a dialectical lyric. It deals 
with the relation of the Individual to the general laws of’ 
ethics, and the right of an Individual to refuse to take the 
environment into his confidence — with both these problems 
as exemplified in the story of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac. 
Repetition, October 16, 1843 also, by Constantin Constantius, 
is a most indirect piece of writing. It is so indirect that even 
with the later interpretation of it by Kierkegaard himself at 
hand, it is difficult to see what it says. A learned contemporary 
could find nothing in it but a pleasant observation of repeti- 
tion from the natural world, but actually the book is an 
indirect definition of faith as a life of repetition in contrast 
to the Greek doctrine of Recollection. The third is The 
Concept of Dread, published June 17, 1844, by Vigilius 
Haufniensis. This is indirect in the sense that it is pseu- 
donymous but the actual form is rather didactic, as the con- 
cept of sin, the motivating force for the leap of faith, is 
explained in a psychological study. On June 13 of the same 
year there appeared the Philosophical Fragments by Johannes 
Climacus, with Kierkegaard’s name given as responsible for 
publication. The appearance of S. K.’s name on the title 
page marks a slightly less indirect form. The arguments of 
the book are essentially his. Climacus is not set forth clearly 
as an independent character. The point of the pseudonym is 
to place the author outside of Christianity in order to have a 
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clear approach to the problem of introducing Christianity to 
Christendom. 

Stages on Life’s Way, appearing on April 30, 1845 (allegedly 
papers found by Hilarius, a certain bookbinder), displays 
again the indirect method in all its complexity. In it there 
are again characters within characters. It presents the three 
stages of life, esthetic, ethical, and religious. The esthetic 
stage is presented at a banquet scene in which there is a 
round-table discussion on the subject Woman: by a young 
man who tries in vain to think love without experiencing it; 
by Victor Eremita, the editor of Ezther/Or, who discourses 
on the irony of the situation as gallantry gives Woman an 
unreal ideality; by Constantin Constantius, the author of 
Repetition, who declares that it is nonsense to apply ethical 
categories to women; by a women’s tailor, who describes how 
he works off his rage toward the sex by exploiting their folly; 
by Johannes the Seducer, who finds women an alluring diver- 
sion created by the gods to keep men from ascending the 
heavens. The ethical stage in the book is taken over again 
by Judge Wilhelm. It is a new essay on marriage, stolen 
from his desk, in which he opposes the esthetic principle 
that a woman lives only for a moment with the ethical 
principle that woman’s beauty increases with the years. The 
religious stage is in a section called Guilty/Not Guilty, 
which is a diary in a contrasting parallel to the Seducer’s 
Diary in Ejither/Or. The same events outwardly would 
account for either diary, but this one is a struggle of inward 
pathos. Frater Taciturnus comments on the diary explain- 
ing that the author is about to discover the category of sin 
and thereby enter the sphere of the religious life. Johannes 
Climacus again appeared in print on February 27, 1846 with 
the tremendous Concluding Unscientific Postscript presenting 
the case of subjectivism in the dialectical sense as opposed to 
objectivism, both historical and speculative. During this 
time various religious writings paralleled these major works: 
Edifying Discourses accompanied Either/Or. Altogether 
there are 21 of these discourses presenting immanent religion 
without the use of Christian terms, under Kierkegaard’s own 
name. Thus it appears that the indirect method includes a 
certain amount of direct presentation, but this is itself 
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limited to the pre-religious sphere of the pseudonymous 
works. 

The last period of the authorship is distinctly religious. In 
the first section are the works for edification. ‘‘By ‘edification’ 
is meant the reconstruction of the reader’s mode of existence, 
not the stimulation of an imaginative excursus or the en- 
couragement of an emotional spree.”* These include: Edify- 
ing Discourses in Various Spirits, March 13, 1847; The Works 
of Love, September 29, 1847; and Christian Discourses, April 
26, 1848. It is to be noted that on Easter Sunday, April 19, 
1848, S. K. went through a metamorphosis in his personal 
experience, which ended his indirect communication with re- 
lation to his attack upon the established Christianity of 
Denmark. The second section of these later religious writings 
display an increasingly critical attitude toward Christendom. 
In the first two of these a pseudonym is again used, not this 
time to indicate a lower stage than Kierkegaard’s own, but 
rather a higher. The pseudonym is Anti-Climacus. This he 
later rejected in his movement toward directness. These 
works are The Sickness unto Death, July 30, 1849; Training 
in Christianity, September 27, 1850; and For Self-Examina- 
tion, September 10, 1851. In addition to these there is The 
Point of View, which was written in 1848, but which, at his 
own desire, was not published till after his death. Following 
the religious literature there was his pamphleteering clash 
with the church, which began in December 1854 and ended 
with his illness in October 1855. He died November 11, 1855 
at the age of 42. 

It may be seen from this brief survey how complicated is 
the literature which the indirect communication produces. It 
is complicated at least to anyone who must needs put Kierke- 
gaard into the paragraphs he detested. How simple it might 
be for the existing Individual to receive indirect communica- 
tion from the books is a subject which is not the concern of 
this paper, although it receives warm testimony from those 
enthusiastic individuals who have been responsible for the 
gigantic task of translating the great bulk of the literature 
into English. Only the genius of Kierkegaard could have 


4 Idem, p. xxvii. 
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produced such a series of books. In them there is to be 
found keen dialectic and closely knit philosophic argument, 
beautiful poetry of style and imagination, and a clearness 
and vivid power of expression which certainly cannot be sur- 
passed by any of the philosophers since Socrates. All of this 
talent is called for in indirect communication and all of it is 
brought into play in order that Kierkegaard might address 
among the masses of the Danish public ‘‘that Individual, 
whom with joy and gratitude I call my reader’. 

Having noted the basic importance of the concept of the 
Individual to the writings of Kierkegaard and having seen 
the involved literature produced by the indirect method 
which the concept of the Individual calls for, let us examine 
more specifically the meaning of the concept as it appears 
first in the metaphysics of Kierkegaard, and secondly in the 
ethics of Kierkegaard. 


I 


Kierkegaard’s metaphysical position is taken against what 
he considers to be the essential principle of Hegelianism, 
namely, that thought and being are one. S. K. challenges 
the validity of incorporating becoming or motion into logic. 
Against the speculative world-history system of Hegel, 
Kierkegaard would place as the canon of reality the existing 
Individual. The chief attack on Hegelianism is contained in 
the Fragments and in the Concluding Unscientific Postscript. 
In the Fragments he argues against the Hegelian position by 
an analysis of the concept of becoming. Becoming is a quality 
of existence, but it cannot be expressed in logical categories. 
The argument proceeds in the “Interlude” of the Fragments. 
What is the nature of the change in becoming? ‘‘All other 
change presupposes the existence of that which changes.... 
Not so.... in the case of becoming.”’s For in the case of 
becoming the subject changes in no other way except in 
being. Its essence is not altered or the result of becoming 
would not be that thing which became. The change then is 
not a change in essence, but a change in being: a transition 


Ss Idem, p. 60. 
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from not being to being. But the non-being which the subject 
of becoming leaves behind must have some sort of being, 
else it could not serve as the subject of the change. ‘‘Being 
of this kind, which is nevertheless a non-being, is what we 
know as possibility; and a being which is being is... . actu- 
ality; so that the change involved in becoming is the transi- 
tion from possibility to actuality.’”® 

“The necessary cannot undergo any change, since it is 
always related to itself, and.... in the same manner.’’? 
Becoming is a change so that which is necessary cannot come 
into being. ‘‘Everything that comes into being proves pre- 
cisely by coming into being that it is not necessary; for the 
necessary is the only thing that cannot come into being, 
because the necessary is.’’® 

Necessity is not a synthesis of possibility and actuality. 
The possible and actual differ in being while necessity is a 
determination of essence. For possibility and actuality to 
form necessity would be to become an absolutely different 
essence, which is not a kind of change; and in thus becoming 
necessity ‘“‘they would become that which alone of all things 
excludes becoming, which is as impossible as it is self-contra- 
dictory.””? 

Necessity stands by itself. ‘‘Nothing ever comes into being 
with necessity; what is necessary never comes into being; 
nothing becomes necessary by coming into being. Nothing 
whatever exists because it is necessary .... The actual is no 
more necessary than the possible, for the necessary is ab- 
solutely different from both.’*° Becoming therefore is never 
necessary and the change involved is an actual change taking 
place with freedom. Nothing that comes into being does so 
then by virtue of a logical ground, but only through a cause. 
Intervening causes may make becoming seem necessary but 
the truth is that they themselves have come into being and 
ultimately refer back to a free cause. 

The concept of the historical is next examined. Everything 
which has come into being is historical even if it has no 


6 Ibid, 

7 Ibid. 

8 Idem, pp. 60f. 

9 Idem, p. 61. 1 Thid. 
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further historical predicate than having come into being, 
like space. It is the perfection of the eternal to have no 
history; the eternal is the only existence that has absolutely 
no history. The historical in the stricter sense is becoming 
reduplicated, that is, the possibility of a second becoming 
within the first becoming. The more specifically historical 
“‘comes into being by the operation of a relatively free cause, 
which in turn points ultimately to an absolutely free cause’’.™ 

The third concept is the past. The past does not admit of 
change, but this immutability is not the immutability of 
necessity, for it has been brought about by a change, whereas 
the immutability of necessity excludes all change. The past 
can be conceived of as necessity only by forgetting that it 
came into being. 

“The future has not yet happened. But it is not on that 
account less necessary than the past, since the past did not 
become necessary by coming into being,’ but rather proved 
by becoming that it was not necessary. If necessity be ad- 
mitted to the past it also holds for the future and there is 
no longer any distinguishing between the two. Understanding 
the necessity of the past and prophesying the future are one 
and the same mistake, that of excluding freedom. 

The fourth consideration is the apprehension of the past. 
The past is not necessary since it came into being; therefore 
it certainly did not become necessary by coming into being; 
still less does it become necessary by someone’s apprehension 
of it. Likewise knowledge of the present does not make it 
necessary, nor foreknowledge of the future confer knowledge 
on it; for no knowledge and no apprehension has anything of 
its own to give. Whoever apprehends the past must recognize 
that the certainty of the past is based on an uncertainty. 
He therefore confronts the past with the emotion which is 
the passionate sense for becoming — wonder. 

Becoming cannot be sensed immediately but only the pres- 
ence of some content. Therefore the historical cannot be 
given immediately to the senses since the elusiveness of 
becoming is involved in it. The historical must have an 
organ which expresses the negated uncertainty of becoming. 


1 Idem, pp. 62 f. 
12 Idem, p. 63. 
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This organ is Faith. The same holds true of an event. The 
“what” of a happening may be known immediately but not 
the “‘that’’, which involves ‘‘the transition from nothing, 
from non-being, and from the manifold possible ‘how’ ’’.% 
For the knowledge of the “‘that’’, belief is required. 

This closely reasoned protest against the inclusion of motion 
in the categories is expanded throughout the Postscript and 
the other works of Kierkegaard with a variety of irony, 
humor, and further dialectical expression. Kierkegaard tells 
us of the great System which is, however, and must necessarily 
remain, incomplete: a System therefore which is no System 
at all. “‘Why then do they call it a system? Why in general 
do they make use of equivocal language? When they publish 
their epitomes they say nothing about anything being lack- 
ing. Thus they lead their readers to suppose that everything 
is complete, unless they write for those better informed than 
they are themselves, which would doubtless seem unthink- 
able to systematists. But if someone makes a gesture as if 
to touch the structure anywhere, out comes the master 
builder. He is an extremely pleasant gentleman, exhibiting a 
courteous and friendly manner to visitors. He says: ‘Aye, it 
is true that we are still under construction, and that the 
System is not finished.’ But did he not know about this 
beforehand? Did he not know it when he sent out his invit- 
ing prospectus promising happiness to all mankind? If he 
did, why did he not say so?’ This inconsistency reminds 
Kierkegaard of Agent Behrend who, when he had lost a silk 
umbrella, advertised for it, describing it as a cotton one: for, 
thought he, if I call it a silk umbrella, the finder will be 
more strongly tempted to keep it. ‘So also thinks, in all 
probability, the systematist: ‘If on the title-page and in the 
announcements I call my production a persistent striving for 
the truth, alas! who will buy it or admire me? But if I call 
it the System, the Absolute System, everyone will surely 
want to buy the System’ — if only the difficulty did not re- 
main, that what the systematist sells is not the System.’’S 


13 Idem, p. 64. 

™ Kierkegaard: Concluding Unscientific Postscript, tr. by David F. 
Swenson, intro. by Walter Lowrie, Princeton, 1941, p. 98. 

1s Idem, p. 99. 
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S. K. has endless fun with the speculative philosopher who 
constructs an abstract system but must, perforce, himself re- 
main an existing Individual. ‘I, Johannes Climacus,” he 
declares, ‘‘am a human being, neither more nor less; and I 
assume that anyone I may have the honor to engage in con- 
versation with, is also a human being. If he presumes to be 
speculative philosophy in the abstract, pure speculative 
thought, I must renounce the effort to speak with him; for 
in that case he instantly vanishes from my sight, and from 
the feeble sight of every mortal.’ 

The first requirement of a logical system is that it take 
care not to include anything subject to existential dialectic: 
anything which is only because it exists or has existed, and 
not simply because it is (as necessary). From this S. K. finds 
that it follows quite simply that Hegel’s “unparalleled dis- 
covery’’, the subject of such unparalleled admiration, namely, 
the introduction of movement into logic, is sheer confusion of 
logical science. ‘‘And it is surely strange to make movement 
fundamental in a sphere where movement is unthinkable; and 
to make movement explain logic, when as a matter of fact 
logic cannot explain movement.’’?7 

A logical system must also make clear its beginning. To 
abstract in thought to an Absolute beginning is a process of 
infinite reflection. This thought process never brings itself to 
a halt; it cannot. By it therefore a true beginning cannot be 
achieved. It will not do to grow weary of abstracting, and 
pretend that one can then begin with nothing, for the in- 
finite process has not been completed, and abstraction is not 
achieved. Simply to call the infinite process of abstraction a 
“‘bad infinite’ and then start in, is not to start with logical 
immediacy but rather to make a decision of will the begin- 
ning: in other words, to admit just what Hegelianism pre- 
tends not to admit, that the beginning is not immediate but 
dialectical. The very concept, ‘‘to begin with nothing’’, does 
not mean any more than not to begin; it expresses only the 
negative side of the concept of beginning, which is dialectical 
(the beginning is not; the beginning is,—precisely because it is 


6 Ibid. 
11 Idem, pp. 99 f. 
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a beginning). The dialectic of beginning is only to be over- 
come by a leap. Reflection cannot be halted objectively, it 
must be stopped subjectively, and then it does not stop itself, 
but it is the subject who stops it. 

Again, the System ought to answer the question as to how 
the empirical Ego stands related to the transcendent Ego, the 
I am I. A youth who would devote himself to philosophy 
but still happens to remember that he is a man might well 
desire some information on this point, ironically remarks S. K. 

The three arguments above are advanced by Kierkegaard 
under the heading, “‘A logical system is possible’. His con- 
cern here is to exclude all the elements of becoming and 
actuality from the purely logical system. Such a purpose 
directly contradicts the ‘“‘unparalleled discovery” of Hegel 
that there is movement in logic. Kierkegaard then proceeds 
to show that the existential system is impossible, that is, that 
systematic thought cannot embrace existence. “System and 
finality correspond to one another, but existence is precisely 
the opposite of finality . . . system and existence are incapable 
of being thought together; because in order to think existence 
at all, systematic thought must think it as abrogated, and 
hence as not existing. Existence separates, and holds the 
various moments of existence discretely apart; the systematic 
thought consists of the finality which brings them together.”’® 
The qualification is here made that this does not mean that 
no such system exists: ‘‘Reality itself is a system — for God; 
but it cannot be a system for any existing spirit’’.*° God in 
this connection S. K. defines as, “he who is outside of ex- 
istence and yet in existence, who is in his eternity forever 
complete, and yet includes all existence within himself”.?° In 
this Kierkegaard means simply that you may speak of a 
finality of all reality, but that this finality consists itself in 
paradox, in the dialectical. Only from a viewpoint which is 
both eternally final and also in the process of becoming (in 
existence) can the reality be viewed as one: which is only 
another way of saying that reality cannot be thought as one 
at all. 


18 Idem, p. 107. 
19 Ibid. 
20 Idem, p. 108. 
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“The systematic Idea,” says Kierkegaard, ‘‘is the identity 
of subject and object, the unity of thought and being. Ex- 
istence, on the other hand, is their separation. It does not... 
follow that existence is thoughtless; but it has brought 
about, and brings about, a separation between subject and 
object, thought and being.” The thought of the System is 
pure thought and the being is pure being, it is all abstract- 
objective, and Truth is the correspondence of thought to 
itself. This objective thought has no relation to the existing 
subject, and the existing Individual who would fly off into 
this pure identity is not to be condemned ethically so much, 
for he would leave the ethical, but rather comically, on his 
own metaphysical basis. He is to be laughed at. 

Thus Kierkegaard separates thought and being. But he 
does not do this in such a way as to erect another system. 
This would be to copy the Hegelians, who think nothing of 
putting in a contradiction as another paragraph in the Sys- 
tem, and who copy down all important objections, bind them 
in with what has gone before and thus have the System com- 
plete when the book goes to the printer. Thought and being 
are not to be separated in thought any more than they are to 
be united in thought. They are separated in existence and 
the only systematic expression of this is negative and in- 
direct, 7. e., not to write a system. It is therefore justifiable 
when Swenson uses the title Anti-Intellectual as applying to 
Kierkegaard. Despite the protest of S. K., in the eyes of 
anyone who has a system Anti-Intellectualism must always 
itself be a system. A skeptical answer or a negative answer 
to the problem of the union of thought and being is never- 
theless an answer, and consequently Kierkegaard, in denying 
that thought and being are one, but in uniting them in 
the existing Individual, who thinks and is, has given the 
professor a system, under which, in spite of himself, he may be 
classified. 

William James ‘‘characterizes intellectualism as the claim 
that the conceptual logic is the final authority in the world 
of being or fact, and as the assertion that the logic of identity 
is the most intimate and exhaustive definer of the nature of 


2 Idem, p. 112. 
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reality’”’.2? Kierkegaard counters intellectualism with the 
assertion that logic does not and cannot define reality; that 
it merely predisposes reality for our knowledge without itself 
coming into contact with its actuality. “No form of positive 
objective knowledge, no logical system, no metaphysical 
result (a metaphysical system embracing reality is an illusion), 
can attain to a Truth in which Reality is adequately and 
definitively revealed.’ Thus Swenson summarizes the 
great negative theme of the Concluding Unscientific Postscript. 

If Truth is not to be found objectively, the solution must 
be sought elsewhere and in a different way. The only other 
sphere in which it can be sought is in that of the subjective 
attitude of the knower, the realm of the subjective ‘‘how”’ as 
distinct from the objective ‘“‘what’’. Truth is subjectivity. 
This is the great positive theme of the Postscript. Objectively 
considered, Truth is Paradox.* Truth has a negative relation 
to the objective. It is the objectively paradoxical held fast 
in subjective inwardness with the highest possible degree of 
passionate appropriation. It is the Paradox of the eternal 
essential truth coming into juxtaposition with existence that 
creates the passion of subjectivity, Faith, and constitutes 
Truth in subjectivity. Faith is the subject’s mode of ap- 
prehending the Truth. “Only the Truth which edifies is 
Truth for you.”” This acknowledges the Individual as the test 
and standard of the Truth. The self, the Individual, is not 
the transcendental Ego serving as a starting-point for meta- 
physical speculation, as in Fichte. It is the concrete per- 
sonality that constitutes for each one his appropriate ethical 
task. This definition involves the consequence that the only 
reality accessible to any existing Individual is his own ethical 
reality. So it is that Kierkegaard’s metaphysics passes over 
directly into his ethics. As he declares, ‘‘What reality is, 
cannot be expressed in the language of abstraction. Reality 
is an inter-esse between the moments of that hypothetical 
unity of thought and being which abstract thought presup- 


22 William James: A Pluralistic Universe, pp. 213-220, as summarized 
by David F. Swenson: Something About Kierkegaard, Minneapolis, 1941, 
p. 102. 

23 Swenson: Something About Kierkegaard, p. 103. 

24 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 183. 
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poses. Abstract thought considers both possibility and reality, 
but its concept of reality is a false reflection, since the medium 
within which the concept is thought is not reality, but 
possibility. Abstract thought can get hold of reality only by 
nullifying it, and this nullification of reality consists in trans- 
forming it into possibility. All that is said about reality in 
the language of abstraction and within the sphere of abstract 
thought, is really said within the sphere of the possible.’’s 
The Individual does not exist in the sphere of the possible, 
and reality for him therefore is not intellectual but ethical. 
He must be himself. He has no right to abstract himself. 
“Abstract thought requires him to become disinterested in 
order to acquire knowledge; the ethical demand is that he 
become infinitely interested in existing. The only reality 
that exists for an existing individual is his own ethical reality. 
To every other reality he stands in a cognitive relation; but 
true knowledge consists in translating the real into the 
possible.” 

There remains then one fundamental principle in the 
metaphysics of the Individual, insofar as we may speak of it 
in relation to Kierkegaard’s thought. ‘‘Existence has com- 
bined thought and existence by making the existing individual 
a thinker... there are two media: the medium of abstract 
thought, and the medium of reality.’’’ It is in consequence 
of this that Kierkegaard finds continually at the basis of all 
his dialectic the synthesis of the existing Individual. This is 
described most often with the terms infinite and finite, or 
eternal and temporal. The infinite in the dialectic of the 
Individual is the source of the negative, the finite of the 
positive. ‘The difficulty that inheres in existence, with 
which the existing individual is confronted, is one that never 
really comes to expression in the language of abstract thought, 
much less receives an explanation. Because abstract thought 
is sub specie aeterni it ignores the concrete and the temporal, 
the existential process, the predicament of the existing indi- 
vidual arising from his being a synthesis of the temporal and 
the eternal situated in existence.’’* 


3 Idem, p. 279. 
% Idem, p. 280. 


21 Idem, p. 278. 38 Idem, p. 267. 
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II 


Kierkegaard’s chief activity in metaphysics is in the re- 
futation of Hegel, and the sum of it is the rejection of the 
System and objectivity in favor of the Individual and sub- 
jectivity. We now pass to a consideration of the Individual, 
the existing ethical Individual, as the positive formulating 
principle of Kierkegaard’s thought. 

Since the Individual is existing, that is, is in the process of 
becoming, his expression must be in the form of a choice. 
Both/and will do for the immediate sphere of logic, but in 
the realm of existence the expression must always be decisive, 
in terms of either/or. Kierkegaard maps out the field of the 
existing Individual in terms of realms of value. These realms 
he speaks ‘of as the esthetic, the ethical, and the religious. 
These form the structure of his whole literature. In each case 
the transition is a leap: it is not possible for the Individual 
to reflect his way from one sphere to another, he must rather 
make a leap by a deliberate act of will. This is necessitated 
by the very situation in existence of the Individual. He must 
become: and while it is perfectly possible to be two things at 
once, it is not possible to become two things at once. The 
tendency is either toward the one or the other. 

As the mapping out progresses in the literature, much 
detail is added. There is inserted between the esthetic and 
the ethical the border-line of irony. The movement of the 
writings which present the esthetic position is therefore 
towards irony. The esthetic position, under the decisive 
category of pleasure is living in immediacy. There is in this 
sphere no realization of the dialectical constitution of man’s 
nature. There is no existential expression of the absolute end 
which is demanded by the infinite side of the synthesis of the 
eternal and the temporal in man. Living is directed only to 
relative ends, and they are treated as though they were ab- 
solute. The irony of this position lies in the fact that such 
an individual is in despair without realizing it. He seeks to 
enjoy himself, but in so doing he is not even conscious that 
he has a self; he does not even recognize the dialectic of ex- 
istence. Aiming at free enjoyment, such an individual has 
put himself under the bondage of circumstances: his enjoy- 
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ment depends on things external to himself. The despair of 
boredom is the irony that overtakes the esthetically-existing 
Individual. He seeks to experience life without existing and 
finds that it is no life at all. All this irony scintillates from 
the pages of ‘“‘A’’ in Either/Or and appears in the speakers 
at the banquet in Stages on Life’s Way. John the Seducer 
gives a strong picture of a life exclusively orientated estheti- 
cally. His whole motive is to avoid boredom, and to live: 
yet ironically the whole impression he creates is of a machine, 
a force of nature without an individual or moral existence. 
Thus that sphere of existence ranks lowest which is least 
subjective, which least expresses the dialectic of the existing 
Individual. Above the esthetic stage is the ethical. Here 
there is an increased realization of the existing Individual. 
There is recognition of the eternal side of man’s nature, and 
the resolve is to give it all honor. This sphere of life is not in 
enjoyment categories, but in universal-ethical categories, the 
infinite and universally human in man. Here there is edifica- 
tion, but not the edification which resolves the ‘‘misunder- 
standing’’, the dialectical tension, but rather the edification 
which urges the enduring of the misunderstanding. Here is 
the explanation of the immanentistic, ethical approach of the 
sermon included by Judge Wilhelm at the conclusion of 
Either/Or. The theme was that a man is always in the 
wrong as against God. This is to say that the ethical spirit 
enthusiastically undertakes to set aside the finite in favor of 
the infinite. This is as if to annul the misunderstanding con- 
stituted by the dialectic of the infinite and the finite by 
declaring in favor of the infinite and enthusiastically bearing 
the misunderstanding. In the ethical therefore there is an 
expression of becoming: the aim is to realize the universally 
human, to pass from possibility to actuality. Will in the 
profoundest sense is the ethical in the personality. But this 
does not escape immanentism. The categories are still uni- 
versal, and there is no expression of the true paradox of 
existence, but rather a retreat from existence into the eternal 
by a backward movement of recollection. That is, without 
resolving the paradox of existence by existing, the individual 
who lives only in ethical categories abstracts, universalizes, 
and the Individual does not come to decisive expression. 
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Kierkegaard speaks frequently of the Greek doctrine of 
Recollection: this assumes man as being in a positive con- 
nection with the infinite, it therefore universalizes man, 
which is the meaning of immanentism. In contrast with 
recollection there must be the paradoxical recognition of the 
infinite in the finite and this must be brought to repeated 
momentary expression: in repetition forward, in life; not in 
recollection backward, in abstraction. In the ethical there is 
the realization of the esthetic. It is given a subordinate 
place. The goal of the ethical is thus to achieve the proper 
balance. 

But in the sphere of the ethical as in the sphere of the 
esthetic there arises contradiction. To trace this, Kierkegaard 
in Fear and Trembling uses the case of Abraham. The problem 
is the teleological suspension of the ethical. To obey the 
abstract general ethical laws becomes, in the light of the 
Absolute demand, a temptation. Yet in the ethical sphere, 
in which the book is written, this is only a passing experience. 
The pressure of the Absolute demand passes and the ethical 
universal norm returns. It is only in the religious sphere 
that it is seen that the possibility of the ethical which must 
be turned into the actuality is no possibility at all, but an 
impossibility: that the Individual is heterogeneous with the 
ethical. The farthest advance of the ethical stage, and the 
dividing line between the ethical and the religious is the con- 
cept of humor. Here the ethical approaches so close to the 
religious that it may use religious terms, but always so that 
there is a difference in quality, for the ethical will not come 
to the moment of paradox decisively but retreats into the 
eternity of recollection with only humor, with only a smile, 
for all merely temporal decisions. The abstract universal 
viewpoint of the ethical view cannot take time seriously. The 
Paradox is seen, but only humorously, not realized in ex- 
istence. Humor is not essentially different from irony. Both 
take on a semblance of approach to the religious view, humor 
much more specifically and closely than irony, which is what 
constitutes it as humor; but both approach only in semblance, 
which is to say that neither gives true expression to the 
existing Individual, neither has succeeded in becoming truly 
subjective. 
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The third stage, in wvhich subjectivity is realized is the 
religious sphere. This is divided into two parts in the Post- 
script, Religion A, and Religion B. Religion A carries im- 
manentism over into the sphere of religion while Religion B 
gives decisive expression to the synthesis of the eternal and 
the temporal in the Individual and is called Christianity. 
The religious stage as a whole, however, surpasses the previous 
spheres. The relation between the three might be expressed 
abstractly as ‘‘the immediate, the mediate, and the syn- 
thesis of the two’’, as Climacus suggests, but in existential 
determinations it might rather be expressed as ‘“‘enjoyment- 
perdition; action-victory; suffering’’.2® However, with the full 
recognition of the three-fold distinction, there still remains 
basically an either/or, for the ethical and religious stages 
have an essential relationship to one another. 

How can the fullest existential expression be given to the 
Paradox as the synthesis of the eternal and temporal which 
constitutes the Individual? This is the problem of the re- 
ligious stage. It is asked in the Fragments and again in the 
Postscript. How can eternal happiness be based on historical 
knowledge? The very facing of this question is productive of 
pathos: “human passion culminates in the pathetic relation- 
ship to an eternal happiness’’.s° This is the sphere of religion 
A. But the answer to the question introduces the dialectical 
in addition to the pathetic. The answer is in the concept 
that the eternal has become the historical, that the infinite 
has entered the finite. This is the Moment. It has significance 
as the crossroad of the eternal and temporal. 

This of course is absurd; it is paradoxical. It is therefore 
the sphere of religion B, Christianity. Kierkegaard inter- 
prets the doctrine of the Incarnation metaphysically, as the 
conception that in Christ God entered Time, the Eternal 
became temporal. The Fragments point out that only this 
idea is necessary to Christianity. It is not necessary to in- 
quire about the actuality of such an event. It is palpably 
absurd. But in the absurdity apprehended by the Individual 


29 Idem, p. 261. 
3° Idem, p. 345. 
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is the fullest expression of the existential dialectic. It is the 
Postscript which gives this analysis in its pathetic-dialectic 
composition: ‘The eternal happiness of the Individual is 
decided in time through the relationship to something his- 
torical” (the pathetic factor), ‘‘which is furthermore of such 
a character as to include in its composition that which by 
virtue of its essence cannot become historical, and must 
therefore become such by virtue of an absurdity” (the dialec- 
tical factor).3* Both factors exist at once to produce the 
greatest possible tension of subjectivity, which is Truth. 
Religion A has the immediate pathos of the relation of 
eternal happiness to its object: in Religion B the immediacy 
is replaced, but the pathos remains and is infinitely heightened. 

Existential pathos is thus traced by Kierkegaard from the 
ethical sphere, where it receives its initial expression, and 
where the actual self becomes as nothing before the ideal 
self, or the infinite, to the sphere of Religion A, where ex- 
istential pathos receives its essential expression as suffering, 
the decisive category of the religious life, resulting from the 
recognition of the incommensurability of the actual with the 
ideal self yet holding fast to the task, and, finally, to the 
sphere of Religion B, where existential pathos receives its 
decisive expression, absorbing in the form of sin-consciousness 
the full stress of the dialectic of existence. 

In Religion B all continuity is broken off between the actual 
self and the ideal self, the temporal and the eternal. The 
personality is invalidated, and thus freed from all the uni- 
versal claims of the infinite. There is no point of contact left 
between the finite and the infinite: man has become absolutely 
different from God. This is now the sphere of Christianity, 
of the paradox and of faith. There is ‘“‘a new organ: Faith; 
a new presupposition : the consciousness of Sin; a new decision: 
the Moment; and a new Teacher: God in Time’’.** The 
emphasis on time is paradoxical: it is made commensurable 
with an eternal decision. These concepts are defined in the 
Fragments and the Postscript and appear continually in the 
later works. 

3 Ibid. 

3 Philosophical Fragments, p. 93. 
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A compressed delineation of the problem of subjectivity 
as it appears in the later religious works is found in The 
Sickness unto Death, by Anti-Climacus. This book is con- 
sidered by S. K. himself to be the most important of the 
religious writings. Its thesis is in a treatment of despair 
which is defined and analyzed and identified with sin. The 
definition of despair is in triple form in relation to the self. 
Despair may be in not being conscious of having a self, which 
is despair improperly so called; in despair at not willing to be 
oneself: and in despair at willing to be oneself. This latter 
despair is a despair of defiance which would protest against 
existence by remaining in despair. The basis of the whole 
treatment is in the dialectical definition of the self, and des- 
pair is analyzed as to its factors under the aspects of the 
Finitude/Infinitude of the self, and under the parallel aspect 
of the Possibility/ Necessity of the self. The self consists 
not in these two elements but in the relation of the two 
elements, and must come into consciousness by relating itself 
to its own self, and by willing to be itself in such a way as to 
be consciously expressing Existence. Being in despair in any 
of these forms, not expressing, that is, the dialectic of the 
existing Individual, is sin. Sin is the opposite of Faith, not 
of virtue. It consists in refusing, or failing in some way or 
other, to express the Paradox of existence. Stressing the 
infinite aspect alone is despair, and expressing the finite 
aspect alone is despair. Both aspects must be stressed — 
not despairingly, that is not defiantly, but as expressing 
Existence, potentiated by the realization that all Existence is 
Paradox, and that the self in expressing by Faith the dialectic 
of Existence is expressing Existence proper. 

Despair, sin and faith are thus all in relation to the dialectic 
of the existing Individual. They are applicable to all. The 
old-fashioned terminology potentiated sin with the concept 
“before God’’ which was a good emphasis. Despair must be 
potentiated by realizing the Absolute character of the Paradox. 
But the old terminology made God external to man, “like 
a policeman”, and with laws for man, and assumed that man 
was not necessarily and always in sin. This the dialectical 
conception cannot, of course, allow. Sin must exist every 
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moment but be set aside every moment in faith. This double 
movement is the dialectic of the Existing Individual. 

No better summary of this whole ethical structure of the 
existing Individual is to be found in English than in the brief 
paragraph of Professor Swenson: ‘‘Ethically, the individual 
is his own highest end and aim. If this were not so, we should 
be in the throes of an unavoidable ethical skepticism. The 
good is freedom. The problem is to potentialize one’s own 
subjectivity to the highest maximum. Existence is a struggle 
of contradictions, and when these are accentuated to their 
utmost, there appears the paradox of the eternal as a telos 
for realization within the temporal order. But wherever there 
is contradiction there is passion, and wherever there is a 
paradoxical contradiction there is the maximum of passion. 
The ethical task is therefore to keep the subjective pathos 
of one’s life alive at the level of maximum intensity and 
highest possible quality. Such a subjectivity is at the same 
time the truth, the only truth possible for an existing individ- 
ual. The Truth is, not to know the Truth, but to be the Truth; 
to know the Truth only, is to be enmeshed in error.’’3 

The various attitudes are ranked according to the degree 
of subjectivity they afford. We have seen how Christianity 
ranks as highest, ‘‘for it accentuates life paradoxically, and 
lends it the maximum possible earnestness”. The issues at 
stake in life become the greatest possible, because the moment 
in time is made ‘‘decisive with respect to the winning or losing 
of an eternal happiness;..a paradoxical view of life, since 
no moment can be commensurate with an eternity’. Swenson 
continues, significantly: ‘‘The peculiar type of subjectivity 
which Christianity presupposes is called faith. It is possible 
to define this faith subjectively, without reference to any 
object, but in so definite a way that there can be only one 
object that corresponds to it— namely, the God-man, in 
whose historical existence, with all that this implies, the 
Christian believer is infinitely, subjectively, and passionately 
interested.”’34 A note gives the Postscript, pages 169-220, as 
the location where this definition is carried out. 


33 Swenson: Something About Kierkegaard, p. 29. 
34 Idem, pp. 29 f. 
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Ill 


Kierkegaard uses stinging irony in dealing with his critics, 
and one may breathe easier that a criticism written today 
will not bring forth an answer from his incisive pen in to- 
morrow’s popular newspaper. Yet any critic would wish to 
deal gently with a man whose writings evidence such con- 
viction and sincerity. Kierkegaard makes liberal use of 
Christian terminology to the end of bringing Christianity into 
Christendom. From the critic who writes from a Christian 
viewpoint the works of S. K. therefore deserve particularly 
close attention. If they do indeed call attention again to 
pure Christianity in these days gratitude should be great for 
the logical skill and esthetic charm, together with the warm 
earnestness, which they manifest. But if, on the other hand, 
the representation of S. K. does not constitute a call to men 
to become Christians in truth, but is a renewed falsification 
of Christian terminology, then its very genius calls for careful 
attention and continued refutation. 

In considering his concept of the Individual, attention 
must first be given to the way in which he clears the ground 
for his own view by attacking Hegelianism. Simple and 
forceful reasons are advanced by him in charging Hegel’s 
System with logical confusion. When he remarks that it is 
surely strange to make movement fundamental in a sphere 
where movement is unthinkable, and to make movement ex- 
plain logic, when as a matter of fact logic cannot explain 
movement, it is apparent that he is exhibiting the whole 
folly of the Hegelian System. His argument in the “Interlude” 
that the past is no more necessary than the future, but that 
rather the temporal must be distinguished from the necessary, 
whether past, present, or future, also cuts across the Hegelian 
effort to give to the temporal world-process the quality of a 
necessary logical deduction. Hegel cannot give the world- 
process necessity, for necessity stands by itself. ‘‘Nothing 
ever comes into being with necessity; what is necessary 
never comes into being; nothing becomes necessary by com- 
ing into being.’’3s 


38s Philosophical Fragments, p. 61. 
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Another form of Kierkegaard’s attack upon Hegel concerns 
itself with the abstractness of Hegel’s thought. To unite 
“‘pure” thought and “‘pure’’ being, argues S. K., is merely to 
express a tautology. ‘‘Pure”’ being is only in the abstract, it 
ts only abstract thought, and of course it can be united with 
abstract thought. This, as Kierkegaard well observes, does 
not solve the problem of the iufima species: thought in its 
very nature must abstract from reality, and it cannot be 
made identical with reality. The force of Kierkegaard’s argu- 
ment here is in the urging of that ever-legitimate refutation 
of every philosophy: abstract thought and brute fact can 
never be reconciled. Kierkegaard is perfectly right in repeat- 
ing that Hegel has not done it. We are not here concerned 
to judge as to the nature of Hegel’s philosophy. Kierkegaard 
argues against him as a Systematizer, as the type of the 
speculative philosopher who would seek to unite the rational 
and the real in pure thought and pure being. One aspect of 
the Systematic construction that Kierkegaard derides with 
telling effect is the inconsistency in making a beginning. 
Abstract thought can never stop abstracting, it is an infinite 
process, an infinite reflection. It is a patent contradiction in 
a system which pretends to be complete, arbitrarily to call a 
halt to this infinite regress by dubbing it a “‘bad infinite” and 
then proceeding as if the abstract thought had originated from 
a true beginning of a positive nature, rather than recognizing 
it for what it is, a negative abstracting retreat. Kierkegaard 
sees this and doesn’t spare the irony. 

Again, Kierkegaard’s criticism is to the point in his con- 
tinually asking the System, “what of the existing Individual ?”’ 
It is all very well to talk about the transcendent Ego or the 
I am I, but Kierkegaard wants to know what relation the 
empirical Ego has to this speculation. The writer of the 
Postscript isn’t pure being, he is Johannes Climacus, and he 
is used to conversing with men, not with speculative philos- 
ophy in the abstract, which is what the System would make 
of men. Heavy applications of this type of Kierkegaardian 
irony ought to dissolve the most hardened speculative 
pantheism. 

But we must follow Kierkegaard as he moves on from his 
criticism of the System to present his own views as to the 
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Individual. With the System gone and the ground cleared, 
S. K. lays down as a basis for the Individual the final separa- 
tion of thought and being. Not only does the System fail to 
unite being and thought but it is of the very nature of thought 
that its content can be only the possible and not the actual. 
Kierkegaard defines the actual in terms of becoming and 
thought in terms of necessity and, therefore, of finality and 
system. His argument is that existence cannot be thought 
because it must be stopped, considered as complete, and, 
therefore, abrogated into mere possibility when thought em- 
braces it. Existence, according to S. K., separates and holds 
the various moments of existence discretely apart; systematic 
thought consists of the finality which brings them together. 
Existence is thus a separation of thought and being and is 
the opposite of the Systematic Idea. The dialectic which 
Kierkegaard sets up is between thought, which is abstract, 
static, expressing necessity, and being, which is actual (by 
which he means temporal, that is, being which has resulted 
from becoming). Between these there is of course nothing but 
opposition. The abstract categories are not involved in be- 
coming, nor can they express the actuality which has become. 
Kierkegaard shows this and then rejects all objectivity, 
founding the Individual on the dialectical opposition of these 
two and its existential expression. 

But S. K. has not considered the whole of the problem. 
He has omitted exactly that which a truly Christian thinker 
ought least to omit. He has not considered the question of 
another type of thought than that which abstracts. He has 
not considered, namely, God’s thought, which does not ab- 
stract from the created existence but is constitutive of created 
reality. And in the same breath it must be said that Kierke- 
gaard does not consider another type of being from the 
“‘actuality”’ which has become. True, he shows the fantastic 
nature of the ‘‘pure’’ being of the Hegelian. He takes into 
consideration this type of abstraction and finds that it is 
opposed to actuality. But he does not consider being which 
is neither the result of a process of becoming nor a mere 
empty abstraction. He does not consider the concrete absolute 
being of God. Kierkegaard, in other words, does not consider 
in his dialectic the Creator-creature relationship of Christian- 
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ity. When Kierkegaard therefore rejects objectivity, he does 
so without considering the Christian basis for objectivity. 
The omission is the more glaring in that his concern is al- 
legedly for the ethical, and, more specifically, for the Christian. 

In the Christian conception the problem of thought and 
being is resolved in God. The problem therefore does not 
arise in its essential form in the relation of abstract human 
thought to temporal human existence. The problem first 
rises and is resolved in connection with God. In God thought 
and being are one. There does not exist any unresolved 
dialectic in Him. His mode of being is such as to unite with 
His thought, for it is not the result of the process of becoming 
but it is eternal and unchangeable. Likewise His knowledge is 
adapted to the mode of His being. God’s knowledge is not 
a process of discursively abstracting from His own reality, 
but rather it is analytical: eternal and unchangeable. When 
we speak of man’s knowledge and being, we are not speaking 
in ultimate terms any longer, for man is created and finite. 
Man’s thought is not constitutive of the created world nor of 
himself as part of that creation and, therefore, to seek to unite 
created existence with man’s knowledge is to undertake the 
impossible. But just as there can be no system of metaphysics 
that will make sense when the terms are merely man’s knowl- 
edge and temporal reality, so also it is invalid to reject negative- 
ly all systems of reality on the basis of these same terms alone. 

It also appears that the eternal and the temporal are not 
correlative terms to be set off against one another. God as 
the Eternal is the Personal, concrete Absolute. He exists 
eternally in three Persons, the ontological Trinity. God and 
the temporal creation are not therefore the two opposing 
elements in a dialectic of reality. All reality is exhausted in 
God and the temporal does not figure as a term in defining 
the real. The reality of the temporal is not ultimate but 
derived. Kierkegaard rightly distinguishes between necessity 
and becoming. He sees that the temporal cannot come into 
being with necessity, since the very fact that it has come into 
being proves that it once was not and therefore is not neces- 
sary. Kierkegaard’s mistake, however, comes in conceiving 
the necessary only as an abstraction and therefore setting 
it over against the actual being which results from becoming 
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to form a dualism of existence. The eternal of Kierkegaard 
is not the Eternal in a Christian sense because it is abstract 
and purely formal, rather than concrete and personal. Such 
an abstraction cannot, of course, create, and the ultimacy 
of the temporal actuality, the empty absolute and the brute 
fact cannot be brought together. But when he concludes 
that therefore no system is possible, he is making the uni- 
versally negative judgment that there can be no thought 
other than abstract thought and no reality other than temporal 
reality, in other words he is declaring that there cannot be 
any Christian system in which God exists in and of Himself, 
personally uniting the real and the rational, and with the 
temporal coming into being by His free will. 

It may be argued against this analysis that it does not do 
justice to the full thought of Kierkegaard. Kierkegaard is 
analyzing, it might be contended, only the human subject; 
he is concerned with the human Individual and everywhere 
recognizes and respects God as above the temporal sphere. 
Kierkegaard uses, also, in his analysis of the self, the term 
‘before God”’ and he speaks of presupposing God’s existence. 
He certainly insists that all temporal reality comes into being 
with freedom and not by necessity. We shall consider some- 
what more closely S. K.’s analysis of the Individual, and we 
must note what the phrase ‘‘before God’”’ means in that con- 
nection, but it must be plain that Kierkegaard’s use of the 
term God does not carry the significance of an acceptance 
of a concrete Personal Absolute, uniting thought and being, 
described above as the heart of a Biblical Christian-theistic 
philosophy. The very fact that he declares a system to be 
impossible shows this. It was noted above that Kierkegaard 
makes the statement in the Postscript that reality is a system 
for God, but it was also remarked that in that very same 
connection God is defined as the one who is both eternal and 
in becoming. In other words, Kierkegaard uses the name God 
here merely as an expression of the Paradox, which objec- 
tively stated is his definition of reality, and which is also to 
say that Reality has no definition in the systematic sense, 
but is dualistic, dialectical. 

In Kierkegaard, God and the eternal are frequently used 
as synonyms, and the eternal is one term in the dialectic of 
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the Individual. The truly existing Individual recognizes in 
existence the Paradox which cannot be expressed in thought. 
That Paradox is that the eternal is united with the temporal: 
in other words that the Individual is a synthesis of these 
irreconcilable terms. Conceptually, or objectively, this is 
Paradox and the impossible, but actually and subjectively 
this is existence. It is highly significant that the expression 
by which the Individual represents to himself this Paradox 
is to say that God has come into time, that the eternal has 
become the temporal. The term God therefore may be used 
not only for the eternal but also for the Paradox, and this 
double usage creates confusion in the thought which appears 
if one attempts to elicit a well-defined concept of God from 
Kierkegaard. 

' The very fact that God is the Paradox in S. K. is proof 
enough that he does not hold to the Christian position of the 
self-existent God. Kierkegaard will say, on the one hand, 
that God does not exist but He is eternal, and on the other 
hand, bring Him into existence, that is, into temporality, as 
the Paradox. This must remain as the presupposition of 
faith for S. K. “It is then not so much that God is a postulate 
as that the existing individual’s postulation of God is a 
necessity.’’3° Plainly enough then the term God is employed 
only as a limiting concept in presenting the dialectic of the 
existing Individual. Ultimate reality for Kierkegaard is not 
in the eternally self-existing God, who unites the rational and 
the real, but rather in the human Individual where the rational 
is a mere abstraction suspended in contradiction in the flow 
of temporal actuality. 

To assume thus the ultimacy of the temporal is to sweep 
aside the Christian position with a universal negative. For 
this S. K. can produce no justification, and in it he certainly 
does not leave Hegel or Kant in order to be the herald of 
Christianity, but rather continues the attack upon Christian- 
ity in a more thorough-going form. When system is given 
up, when it is admitted that the union of the rational and the 
real cannot be expressed, but must be ‘‘existed’”’, a man has, 
strictly speaking, no right to talk about it but only to exist it. 
Skepticism, in other words, if it is to be consistent, must not 


36 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 179 note. 
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only shun “‘paragraphs’’ but also sentences. Behind all pred- 
ication there is an assumption of a true union of the universal 
and the particular: there is assumption of system. When 
Kierkegaard admits he has no system he also admits he has 
no right to predicate. Struggle as he may, Kierkegaard can- 
not deliver his existing Individual from the solipsistic curse 
of silence. He realizes that having rejected system, he can 
express himself on the subject only negatively by not writing 
a system, but he does not recognize that this is not consistent 
enough, that there must be the fuller negative expression of 
not writing at all. Not only must communication become 
indirect, rather conceptual communication must cease. One 
existing Individual can communicate himself to another 
existing Individual by patting him on the head or shaking 
him by the collar, but not by writing him a book. 
Kierkegaard’s mapping out of the field of the Individual 
in ethical terminology is with the purpose of bringing to 
realization in existence the contradiction which makes up 
reality. Since the Individual composed as a synthesis of the 
eternal and the temporal, cannot have as a task intellectual 
construction, his purpose must rather be existential, merely 
to express the terms and the struggle of which he is composed. 
The ethical duty as Kierkegaard thinks of it is thus based 
squarely upon the metaphysical construction of the Individual. 
Just as the dialectic of the Individual is an ultimate dialectic 
and is ultimate reality, so the expression of this dialectic is 
ultimate ethic. This is to say, as Swenson summarizes it, that 
ethically the Individual is his own highest end and aim. This 
means that ethics must be dialectical just as reality is dialec- 
tical. To become subjective is to bring to fullest realization 
the contradiction, the Paradox. To become eternal is not the 
goal of ethics, neither is to become finite the goal of ethics; 
rather both to become eternal and to become temporal at 
once is the goal of ethics. In other words, the full Paradox of 
the existing Individual must be ethically expressed. Kierke- 
gaard in The Sickness unto Death describes the infinitizing 
tendency, neglecting the finite, as leading to the fantastic, 
and the finitizing tendency, neglecting the infinite, as leading 
to Philistinism. The struggle of contradiction, which is 
existence, must not be minimized but accentuated to the ut- 
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most, until there appears the Paradox: the goal of becoming 
eternal in the temporal, of basing eternal happiness upon a 
moment of time. This is expressed in passion, for wherever 
there is contradiction, there is passion. When the passion 
is heightened by a realization of the Paradox in its most 
paradoxical expression, Truth has been reached. As Swenson 
phrases it, ‘The ethical task is therefore to keep the subjec- 
tive pathos of one’s life at the level of maximum intensity 
and highest possible quality”’.37 

Divested of the poetic beauty of expression which Kierke- 
gaard gives it, this is merely to say that a man must feel his 
skepticism, that it is his duty to feel it most intensely. The 
pathos of Kierkegaard is an inverted pathos which elevates 
the pain of complete frustration to a religious category. The 
pathos which Kierkegaard would elicit is fully as abstract 
as the system of Hegel. The infinite in the Individual is 
negative and empty and Kierkegaard insists that the exister 
must be as much negative as positive. The finite is merely 
uninterpreted brute fact. The finite therefore cannot put 
content into the infinite, the two cannot be fruitfully com- 
bined by the Individual so as to make any object for his 
pathos. So long as the infinite remains abstract, and only a 
game of playing with categories, pathos must remain as sterile 
as intellection. It is true that there does arise a pathos from 
a realization of the dialectic of existence as Kierkegaard has 
it, but this pathos is the pathos of the realization that man’s 
existence is meaningless. The best expression of this skeptical 
pathos is not an ethical life, but a piercing scream. Skepticism 
does not produce morality, it produces madness. 

It must be fully realized that the whole course of the so- 
called ethical literature of Kierkegaard has as its goal only 
the expression of the Paradox. The literature moves from 
wine, women, and song to discussions about sin and Christ, 
but in all of this there is no posited ethic because there is no 
reality beyond man himself. Despite all S. K.’s efforts, there 
is no real reason why John the Seducer is any poorer repre- 
sentative of anti-intellectualism, of ultimate duality, than 
Anti-Climacus. Anti-Climacus sees the duality, it is true, 
but if only duality is to be seen, why look at it? The existing 


37 Swenson: Something About Kierkegaard, p. 29. 
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Individual is not ‘‘before God” as the Personal Absolute, 
his Creator, but ‘‘before God’’ as the Paradox which con- 
stitutes reality, as his own existence. Kierkegaard makes God 
the measure of the self (something, of course, which could 
never be done from the Creator-creature viewpoint since the 
self cannot become God), and says: ‘“‘As one can add up only 
magnitudes of the same order, so each thing is qualitatively 
that by which it is measured; and that which is qualitatively 
its measure (Maalestok) is ethically its goal (Maal); and the 
measure and goal are qualitatively that which something is’’.3* 
Man should be his goal, but since he is in becoming, he is 
separated from it, he does not give it complete expression. 
In order that he may express it, he introduces the limiting 
concept of guilt, heightened into sin by realization of the 
Paradox, that is, by being ‘‘before God’’. Of course this does 
not introduce sin as something objective but merely applies 
it as a name to the tension of man’s existence in order that 
the tension may remain. 

Kierkegaard in this very connection in The Sickness Unto 
Death acknowledges the work of Reformed theology in pointing 
out that sin is “before God’’ but hastens to make clear his 
position as distinct from theirs. Verbally they were right 
in saying that sin as “‘before God”’ is infinitely potentiated, 
but their fault, says S. K., ‘lay in regarding God as something 
external, and in assuming that it was only now and then men 
sinned against God’’. (By this he means that they did not 
present sin as something metaphysical but rather as something 
truly ethical, and therefore, did not hold that it was of the 
nature of man to be in sin, but rather that man was once free 
from sin and that the elect will one day again be sinless by 
the grace of God). “But”, declares Kierkegaard, ‘‘God is 
not something external, in the sense that a policeman is. What 
we need to emphasize is that the self has the conception of 
God . . .’’39 

The religious language of Kierkegaard is always used in 
just this formal sense. The usage may be more or less evi- 
dently contradictory but the difference remains. 


38 Kierkegaard: The Sickness Unto Death, tr. by Walter Lowrie, Prince- 
ton, 1941, p. 127. 
39 Idem, pp. 128 f. 
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There is nothing fundamentally new about the Kierke- 
gaardian concept of the Individual. By it Kierkegaard 
criticizes the Systematic attempt to unite being that is 
abstract and actuality that is in becoming. This has been 
done in one way or another by skeptical philosophers of all 
sorts. In that it is true that abstract thought and temporal 
being cannot be united, the skeptic can always defeat the 
systematist who would unite them. In other words, when 
human thought and being is the ultimate, no philosophy is 
possible, and this Kierkegaard has shown. But when Kierke- 
gaard does not leave this presupposition of the ultimacy of 
human thought and being, but merely cages the two in con- 
flict within the ultimate existing Individual rather than at- 
tempting to bind them in a system, he has nothing positive 
to offer, and is saying nothing that has not been said countless 
times before. Kantian thought is basically skeptical; it clings 
to the autonomous man and makes his thought decisive for 
reality. It also recognizes the noumenal realm which thought 
cannot embrace, but which it sweeps negatively with the pro- 
position that there can be no antecedent being. Hegel also 
is after Kant and does not appear to be quite the naive sys- 
tematist that Kierkegaard pictures. The concept of the 
Individual only makes more emphatic the basic skeptical 
dualism resulting from taking created thought and being as 
ultimate. Kant, Hegel, and Kierkegaard stand on the same 
ground as over against Christianity. The ethical construc- 
tion of Kierkegaard’s Individual is vitiated by the relativism 
which the skeptic cannot escape. Adorned as it is with unique 
dramatic and poetic genius, it is condemned already by the 
presuppositions under which it starts. The pathos of Kierke- 
gaard’s Individual may provide at least this service: it may 
call attention to the fact that there is a terror in the heart of 
a man who, ruling out God, attempts to be a god for himself. 
The force behind S¢ren Kierkegaard’s efforts is indeed despair: 
it is the despair of the autonomous Individual perishing in 
his own relativism. There is bitter irony in the fact that his 
dirge of pagan darkness clothes itself in the language of 
Christian truth which alone brings light. 


Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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William Warren Sweet: Religion in Colonial America. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1942. xv, 367. $3.00. 


A book to delight the heart of the minister, to interest the church mem- 
ber, to warm the blood of the teacher of history is William Warren Sweet’s 
new volume. Better still, the preface promises that two more similar 
volumes are to follow, carrying the story down to present times. For the 
first time something like an adequate survey of the history of the church 
in these United States is to be available, and the first part of it, a quite 
independent and self-contained unit in itself, is in the bookstores. 

Dr. Sweet has had the wisdom not to attempt to write such a work 
entirely from personal study of the original sources. He has used the ac- 
cumulated labors of students who have in recent years been working 
diligently in the papers and documents which contain the story of the 
American churches. Many of these students have caught their inspiration 
from him, and he has often directed their efforts. But he has not limited 
himself to such. He has, for example, presented the nub of the results of 
the studies of Professor Perry Miller of Harvard on the question of why 
the Puritans in New England set up a congregational and not a presbyterian 
form of church government, a matter that was quite confused in the minds 
of most intelligent people until Miller published his Orthodoxy in Massa- 
chusetts in 1933. 

Again, Sweet has succinctly and freshly presented the facts about Roger 
Williams, stated what he did and did not do, distinguished his real opinions 
from the general nebulous mass of misinformation that floats in many 
minds, and pointed out both his weaknesses and his great virtues. 

The best of it is that sound scholarship is married in this book to a living 
style. Reading the book is in no sense a task, it is a positive pleasure. The 
difficulty is to hold one’s self in check and not to read too rapidly. Here 
is a world that once was literally a new world to its first European settlers 
and now is being opened up as, in truth, a new world intellectually to their 
descendants. Parrington, Gabriel, Miller, Morison and a host of others 
have been pioneering in recent years in various phases of the historical 


study of the American scene, some painting in broader strokes and some 
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filling in details in one section. Building on their labors and his own, Sweet 
gives his readers the history of the American church as these labors are 
presenting it. And he has done a goodly share of the pioneering himself. 
It is satisfying now to see such welcome fruit in the form of a great syn- 
thesis. 

The book is doubly welcome because the picture it presents is usually 
based on a knowledge of the tone and temper of the actual participants in 
the scenes about which the author is writing. Without that, blunders are 
inevitable and often fatal. There is an occasional exception. In connection 
with the discussion of Jonathan Edwards’ relation to Calvinism, the logic 
of the statements in note 7 on page 282 is questionable. Again, toward the 
bottom of page 317 the humor of the remark about a general atonement is 
a bit forced. It must also be said that in dealing with technical matters 
of dogmatic theology Sweet is not always quite at home in the field and 
uses terminology rather loosely, and even inaccurately, at times (c¢f., e. g., 
p. 99). Further, it is to be hoped that the next printing will be more care- 
fully proofread. There is an unusually large number of unimportant but 
rather annoying typographical errors. These, however, are minor blemishes 
upon a work whose sterling character shines out from almost every page. 

It is especially pleasant to be able to mention the wholesome point of 
view from which Sweet surveys the Great Awakening. Unlike most of our 
contemporaries, he sees good as well as evil in the movements of that era. 
He believes that many men were brought to a more fruitful service by the 
Awakening and that it was of prime importance in preparing the churches 
to meet the challenge of the frontier. That evils existed in this connection 
he also, to some extent, recognizes. Perhaps that recognition is too limited. 
That the Awakening encouraged doctrinal breakdown is evident, and this 
was not a virtue. Sweet declares, “‘The fact that Whitefield won the support 
of so many educated and sober-minded men in the Middle Colonies such 
as Benjamin Franklin, is evidence, however, of the fundamental soundness 
of the influence he exerted’ (p. 277). Personally we would be inclined to 
interpret the support in such a matter of an anti-Christian like Franklin 
as evidence tending in just the reverse direction. 

In this reviewer’s opinion one of the most living issues in modern Amer- 
ica, heavy with good or ill for the future, is that of the relationship between 
the state and the churches. For this very reason the reviewer regrets the 
inclusion in this volume of its last chapter, entitled “‘America and Religious 
Liberty”. Differing in plan from the other chapters in the book, it is an 
attempt to survey briefly the contribution of various pre-revolutionary 
American groups to the separation of church and state. It is even prefaced 
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by a few pages dealing with the history of the subject from the days of the 
Roman empire on. This indicates its weakness. In part the chapter sum- 
marizes material presented earlier in the book, in part it adds new material. 
The result is so sketchy, heterogeneous and uninspiring that the whole 
section would have been best omitted. 

The statement of Sweet “that both the control of the Church by the 
State and the control of the State by the Church are equally foreign to 
the teachings of Christianity” (p. 320) is one truth, however, which should 
be mentioned in these times. The Soviet leaders and Hitler have been only 
the most prominent of those who have opposed Christianity by violating 
one of these principles and the Roman church has never ceased to violate 
the other where it is practicable to do so. 

In fact, however, the church and the state are both institutions appointed 
by God but with diverse functions. The church proclaims the Word, 
administers the sacraments, and maintains spiritual discipline among its 
members. The state’s mission is utterly distinct. It is to maintain for all 
men external conditions where physical safety and health may flourish 
and where there is complete liberty of expression within the limits of the 
safety and health of the population. 

For the study of not only this subject of church and state but of most 
other matters in the pre-revolutionary colonies the main body of Sweet’s 
volume is a most admirable starting point. It surveys the varied denomina- 
tions with impartiality. If there is less said about some matters, forms of 
worship for example, than about others, still the statement made remains 
true, and perhaps we can hope for slight additions later. A gem the volume 
is, and as such it will prove most widely useful. 


Paut WooLLEyY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Edgar J. Goodspeed: A History of Early Christian Literature. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 1942. xiii, 324. $2.50. 


Written by one who has spent a busy lifetime in the study of the New 
Testament and related subjects, this book will be welcome to all who would 
acquaint themselves with the earliest literature that came into being in 
connection with and under the influence of the books constituting our New 
Testament. The jacket apprizes the reader of the fact that its latest 
predecessor in the English language is half a century old. During that 


half-century investigation of this field has by no means stood still. The 
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advance made in the meanwhile is here recognized, and new finds are 
utilized by an author who at every turn shows his mastery of the material, 
history, and problems which a student of early Christian literature en- 
counters. 

In taking his reader over this field, Dr. Goodspeed varies his method to 
suit the writings with which he deals. Sometimes the contents of an early 
document are summarized. Frequently its origin and purpose are more 
lengthily discussed. In case a book has had notable influence on later 
Christian literature, the course of its influence is sketched. And, when 
recent discoveries have materially increased or altered our knowledge of 
an ancient writing, the history of the discovery is given at greater or lesser 
length. Dr. Goodspeed can hardly be accused of following a stereotyped 
method, a regular topical scheme, which is applied to every writer or book 
reviewed. One rather gets the impression that out of the abundance of 
his material the author sets before us such items as he deems of greatest 
importance to his prospective readers. His method is strongly selective. 

Conceivably no other method would have enabled him to cover the field 
in a useful way within the compass of his book. The New Testament 
literature is practically excluded from treatment, since the author has 
dealt with it elsewhere and introductions to it are plentiful. But even 
after this elimination the preconciliar writings are surprisingly numerous 
and voluminous. And what we know about them by no means equals 
what we would like to know about them. The whole field bristles, as it were, 
with unsolved problems. In fact, a very large part of this early Christian 
literature we know only at second hand, from hearsay, without being able 
to lay our hands on the writings themselves. At the end of his volume 
Dr. Goodspeed lists as many as 178 titles, some of them titles of collections, 
of which our firsthand knowledge is defective, and in the case of 137 of 
these we have as yet no text at all. We can only join the author in his wish, 
that this list may help researchers to recognize finds when they chance 
upon such. 

The period covered extends approximately from A. D. 90 to A. D. 326. 
The figure of Ireneus subdivides it. Both the limits and the subdivision 
of this period are not arbitrarily set for the sake of mere convenience, but 
are grounded in the character of the literature itself. From the period 
prior to A. D. 90 no Christian writings have come to our knowledge that 
are not now in our New Testament. After the conquest of the Roman 
Empire by the new faith this fact colors all Christian writings. And with 
Ireneus the Old Catholic Church with its episcopal-synodical organization, 
its New Testament canon, its striving after creedal fixation of the faith, 
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and its conscious differentiation of itself from the heretics and schismatics, 
emerges in the full light of day. 

When Dr. Goodspeed devotes two thirds of his book to the earlier and 
shorter period and only one third to the later and longer, he shows where 
his predilection lies. This is again the case, when, in the earlier period, 
he discusses the writings that are molded after the models of the New 
Testament, Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and Revelations, through twice the 
number of pages which he devotes to all the rest of the writings that 
preceded Ireneus. In fact, in order to cover, in this earliest section of his 
volume, all the apocryphal material that lies round about our New Testa- 
ment, he repeatedly disregards his time limits and includes writings that 
are later, in some cases much later, than Ireneus. Indeed, when, toward 
the end of his introductory chapter, he cautions us against a tendency to 
pass by all this literature and go directly to the New Testament, we 
plainly discern the New Testament student who would interest his readers 
in whatever light the early Christian literature outside its covers may 
shed upon the books collected within. 

The picture of the growth of our New Testament which emerges is 
essentially the same as that known from Dr. Goodspeed’s Introduction to 
the New Testament. Around A. D. 95 a collection of the nine genuine 
epistles of Paul was published with the addition, by way of introduction, 
of the pseudonymous Epistle to the Ephesians. From about the same time 
date the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Revelation of John. Hebrews 
stimulated the Church of Rome, which was its recipient, to send forth I 
Peter at about the time it was sending I Clement to the Church of Corinth. 
John’s epistles were published together next about the time of the collection 
and publication of the Ignatian letters and for the same purpose of combat- 
ing Docetism. Then also the Gospel of John made its appearance, which 
made possible the issuance of the collection of our four Gospels a few years 
later, between A. D. 115 and 120. The inclusion of Luke’s Gospel left 
the Acts of the Apostles, which Luke had written as the second book of 
the same work of which his Gospel was the first, standing by itself. The 
Epistle of Jude and that of James are not dated in the volume we are 
discussing. In his Introduction Dr. Goodspeed dates them at about A. D. 
125 and early in the second century respectively. The so-called Pastoral 
Epistles of Paul are from A. D. 150, or somewhat later. II Peter is to be 
dated between A. D. 140 and 160. 

Three traits of this view of the growth of our New Testament call for 
special notice. In the first place, its dating of the books of our New Testa- 
ment is, comparatively speaking, rather conservative. Its tendency is to 
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move the dates back into or, at least, toward the first Christian century. 
In the second place, it nevertheless sees considerable interweaving of 
canonical with noncanonical early Christian literature. Some group or 
groups in the province of Asia were much engaged in the collection and 
publication of groups of older writings. Thence came the collection of 
Pauline letters, the collection of the Ignatian letters and the collection of 
Johannine letters twenty years later, and, yet a few years later, the collec- 
tion of the four Gospels. Rome was another center for Christian literature. 
It had produced the Gospel of Mark, it was the recipient of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, under its stimulus it produced I Peter at about the same 
time with I Clement, and, a little later, The Shepherd of Hermas. In the 
second century Marcion made his appeal to Paul, and the Pastoral Epistles 
of Paul are recognized as a group, but are placed late enough to view them 
as an effort to ward off from Paul the odium which Marcion’s appeal to 
his writings was threatening. In their turn the Pastorals elicited an attack 
upon their antifeminism in the feministic apocryphal Acts of Paul. In 
the third place, the bulk of the New Testament literature has for Dr. 
Goodspeed a fascination which is unequaled by anything found in the 
noncanonical early Christian writings. The high evaluation is not limited 
to New Testament books which he deems genuine but extends to such as 
he holds to be pseudonymous. There is not a single writing not in our New 
Testament over which he goes into anything like such rhapsodies as the 
epistle to the Ephesians elicits in his Introduction. 

For the fact that all the highest-rating early Christian literature is in 
our New Testament, the assumption that our New Testament arose from 
a process of selecting the noblest early Christian writings from the mass 
affords an easy explanation. Its adequacy is, however, quite a different 
matter. Certainly it ill accords with the doctrine of verbal inspiration. 
In Dr. Goodspeed’s hands it becomes another illustration of how a high 
evaluation of Christ can appear dissociated from the conception of the 
Bible as the inspired and infallible Word of God. We have more such 
illustrations. Apart from this, the explanation creates its own difficulties. 
The case of the Johannine literature may be held to be somewhat different, 
but in the case of the two Epistles to Timothy, the Epistle to Titus, the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, the two Epistles of Peter, the Epistle of James, 
and the Epistle of Jude the explanation makes the writings pseudonymous 
and excludes the possibility that they emanated from persons associated 
with Jesus in His life and theirs, while it admits the fact that these writings 
make such claims. This matter of pseudonymity is particularly embarrass- 
ing, since it involves the question of ethical standards. It is not merely 
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the question whether such pseudonymity accorded with the ethics of the 
times of the writers and publishers of these books, but whether it can be 
held to accord with absolute ethical standards. Does the New Testament 
as a whole, and, specifically, these books in it, both teach and observe 
absolute moral norms? The explanation makes this doubtful. 

How little the ethical problem of pseudonymity affects Dr. Goodspeed 
appears perhaps nowhere more strikingly than in his explanation of I 
Peter as a production of the Church of Rome. It also illustrates the 
scantiness of the factual basis on which his theory at times rests. We 
know that I Clement emanated from the same Church in its corporate 
capacity. But it is quite explicit about this fact and does not hide behind 
a false name. Moreover, to work his theory, Dr. Goodspeed assumes that 
Hebrews was written to the Church at Rome; that Hebr. 5:12 constitutes 
an admonition to the Roman Church to teach others; that, in response, 
the Roman Church looked about for some church that needed instruction; 
that the circulation of the Revelation in Asia Minor was threatening to 
spread a vengeful attitude there toward the persecutors and the emperor; 
that I Peter was written to convey the needed corrective; that in writing 
in the name of Peter the Roman Church followed the analogy of the 
Revelation, in which some Christian prophet had written in the name of 
Jesus Himself; that the Roman Church could write in Peter’s name since 
it was the custodian of his tomb and so of his memory and teaching; and, 
that in doing so, it acted in harmony with ancient thought. I wonder 
how many of these assumptions will ever be proven. 

To make Hebr. 5:12 intelligible, in the sense in which Dr. Goodspeed 
takes it, almost necessitates the assumption of the use of some secret code 
by the author of Hebrews and by the Roman Church. John’s Revelation is 
full of martyrs who suffered death willingly for Jesus’ sake; why should 
such a book spread a vengeful attitude? The exhortations in I Peter are 
interwoven with not a little instruction and are by no means limited to 
such passages as 2:13-17, where the emperor and the government are men- 
tioned, and 4:12-16, where suffering as a Christian is in the picture; must 
we conceive of all the rest of the letter as thrown in just in order to get 
these two admonitions across? In discussions of the New Testament 
literature we have had entirely too much of such piecemeal evaluation, 
such overstressing of some incidental element, in the interest of some pet 
theory. Of such a nature are also Dr. Goodspeed’s remarks on I Pet. 5:1, 
where Peter calls himself a fellow elder with the elders among his addressees. 
That designation of the apostle, if used by himself, is not at all ‘‘curious” 
but humble and perfectly in keeping with its setting, which exhorts the 
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elders against abuse of their office. Why it should have occurred to the 
Roman Church as enhancing the prestige of the elders’ office in Asia Minor, 
where there is no evidence that it needed support, just because the Roman 
Church was dealing with the situation in Corinth where the office was 
passing through a crisis, is unintelligible except on the assumption that 
the Roman Church did not quite know what it was doing. 

But this is a review of a book on early Christian literature outside the 
New Testament, and perhaps that literature furnishes more abundant 
and more important support of Dr. Goodspeed’s views on the subject of 
the New Testament literature. With the books his theory assumes to have 
been written prior to I Clement we have no particular difficulty but can 
assume them to have been verbally inspired. It is the dating of some books 
somewhere in the second Christian century that creates the difficulty 
of their pseudonymity. Are the dates which he assigns to the Pastorals, 
Ephesians, I and II Peter, James, and Jude perhaps incontrovertibly estab- 
lished by evidence adduced from the extracanonical early Christian litera- 
ture? Or is there a rather good chance that other students of that literature 
and further study of it may yet arrive at a further revision of those dates 
in the direction toward earlier times? 

It will largely be a matter of revaluing certain literary data. A man 
who does not accept the pseudonymity of these New Testament books 
will find traces of their influence where one who accepts their pseudonymity 
will demand other grounds before admitting such traces. Dr. Goodspeed 
dates The Shepherd of Hermas early and recognizes resemblances between 
it and the Epistle of James, but finds them insufficient for determining 
the question of dependence. There is a respectable list of resemblances 
between the two writings. In The Shepherd, the third Vision, 9, speaks 
of the groanings of the poor under the oppressions of the rich in a way that 
reminds one of Jas. 5:1-6; other parallels are: Mandate II and Jas. 4:11, 
against evil speaking; Mand. VII and Jas. 4:7, on submission to the Lord 
instead of fear of the devil; Mand. IX and Jas. 1:6-8, on the need of faith 
for effective prayer; Mand. XII, 4 and Jas. 4:7, on the powerlessness of 
the devil over such as resist him; Similitude I and Jas. 1:27, on visiting 
widows and orphans, and Jas. 2:1-13, on despising the poor and preferring 
the rich. The proper relationship between rich and poor is set forth in 
Simil. II, with which Jas. 1:9-11 can be compared; Simil. V, 4 compares 
with Jas. 1:5 on seeking wisdom from the Lord; the use of affliction, 
Jas. 1:2-4, is discussed in Simil. VII; Simil. VIII, 7 deals with the folly 
of envy, as does Jas. 3:13-18. Simil. VIII, 8 compares with Jas. 2:26, on 
faith without works. Simil. IX, 31, 32 might be a little sermon on Jas. 5:9 
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against holding a grudge. Both The Shepherd and James end with the 
same idea of saving souls. Two observations should be added to this list 
of resemblances. Hermas uses the same literary device as did John Bunyan 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress; and the fiction of receiving revelations will be 
disturbed by outright quotations from scripture. But the fact that Hermas’ 
revelations are all mediated by the woman Ecclesia indicates his intent 
of holding to the teachings that were accepted in the Church. Many of 
these resemblances with James can be seen as brief homilies by Hermas 
on texts from James. 

The Shepherd has other elements in common with some of the New 
Testament Epistles held to be pseudonymous, particularly with Ephesians. 
Mandate XII, 5 can be viewed as an expansion of Paul’s exhortation to 
the Ephesians, 4:27: ‘‘Neither give place to the devil”. In Eph. 1:13 and 
4:30 Paul speaks of the Holy Spirit with which we are sealed, and the idea 
of sealing is common in The Shepherd. It occurs in Simil. VIII, 2 and in 
VIII, 6, which belongs to the explanation of VIII, 2, and here the seal 
is explicitly identified with the Holy Spirit. Most remarkable is Hermas’ 
repeated and extended expatiation upon the thought, which we find in 
Eph. 2:20-22, of the building of the Church as the temple of the Lord 
upon the foundation of the apostles and the prophets, of which Jesus 
Christ is the chief corner stone. The idea is first presented in Vis. III, 1-10, 
and its final enlargement in Simil. IX, 1-33 closes the book except for 
some more personal matters in Simil. X. It is true that the idea might 
have been derived from I Pet. 2:4-8, and goes back through our Lord, 
Matth. 21:42, to Psalm 118. But the elaboration which sees in the apostles 
and prophets the foundation of which Jesus Christ is the corner stone is 
made by Paul in Eph. 2:21; and this elaboration of Paul’s is Hermas’ 
starting point when he enlarges on the foundation, Simil. IX, 4, 15, 16, and 
Vis. III, 5. 

In Dr. Goodspeed’s judgment The Shepherd of Hermas is only slightly 
younger than I Clement, since he dates it before the end of the first century. 
What may be garnered for our purposes from I Clement has therefore only 
slightly greater value than what can be gleaned from The Shepherd as 
indicating the prior existence of the New Testament books claimed to be 
pseudonymous. What there is of such material in I Clement is at any rate 
corroborative. And some of it seems to be weighty. 

I Clement 46 has in close proximity two suggestions, the one, of James 
4:1f.: ‘Why are there strifes and tumults and divisions and schisms and 
wars among you?”’, and the other, of Eph. 4:4-6. When Clement writes: 
“Have we not one God and one Christ? Is there not one Spirit of grace 
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poured out upon us? And have we not one calling in Christ?’’ one thinks 
he hears an abbreviation in interrogative form of Paul’s ‘“‘There is one body 
and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all and 
through all and in you all’. Chapter 49 is strongly reminiscent of I Cor. 13, 
but it has the words: ‘‘Love covereth a multitude of sins”, which, though 
related in import, are not in I Cor. 13 and are not Pauline but occur in 
I Pet. 4:8 and are closely approximated in Jas. 5:20. 

Very peculiar is what Clement wrote in 23: ‘Far from us be that which 
is written, ‘Wretched are they who are of a double mind and of a doubting 
heart; who say, these things we have heard even in the times of our fathers, 
but, behold, we have grown old and none of them has happened unto us’ ’’. 
The words came to Clement’s mind as scripture and so he introduces them; 
but there is no such scripture. They are, however, suggestive of two dis- 
tinct passages in our New Testament, viz., Jas. 1:6 and 8: “But let him 
ask in faith, nothing wavering. For he that wavereth is like a wave of the 
sea driven with the wind and tossed..... A double minded man is un- 
stable in all his ways’’, and II Pet. 3:3,4: ‘Knowing this first, that there 
shall come in the last days scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and saying, 
Where is the promise of his coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were from the beginning of the creation’. Peter 
proceeds to refer to the coming judgment, and Clement to the coming 
resurrection, and both, to the return of the Lord and its suddenness. 
Either Clement knew both, the Epistle of James and the second Epistle 
of Peter, and fused these two passages in his mind as a distinct scripture, 
or he must be assumed to have drawn upon some undiscovered apocryphal 
scripture. 

Arresting are also Clement’s reflections on the relation of faith and works, 
as he gives them in 31. He writes: ‘‘For what reason was Abraham, our 
father, blessed? was it not because he wrought righteousness and truth 
through faith?”” That comes next to James’s thought of Abraham’s justi- 
fication by the works of his faith, Jas. 2:21. Clement has the same com- 
bination of Abraham's works and Isaac’s sacrifice; only, while James 
stresses Abraham’s willing surrender of his son, Clement points to the 
cheerful submission of Isaac to his father’s doings. The appearance of 
this idea of an operative faith as justifying, though not foreign to Paul, 
is so characteristic a mark of James, that it very probably would not occur 
in this illustration of Clement, if Clement had not been conversant with 
the Epistle of James. Its occurrence at any rate can not simply be ex- 
plained from a tendency of the subapostolic age to interpret the Gospel as 
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a new law; for in the very next chapter, 32, Clement himself expressly 
disavows the justifying merits of our works, and in 33 he faces of set 
purpose the antinomian inferences evil men draw from the doctrine of 
justification by faith without works. Clement knew Paul, but he also 
knew James. For Clementine parallels to the Pastorals, chapters 2 and 
27 should be searched; but most of them are brief. 

The early extracanonical Christian literature is far from giving the lie 
to Ephesians, I and II Timothy, Titus, I and II Peter, James and Jude 
as far as their claims as to their authorship are concerned. Instead of 
establishing the pseudonymity of these New Testament books, that early 
extracanonical Christian literature presents quite an array of data which 
can most readily be explained on the assumption that all the books of the 
New Testament are older. 


D. H. KRoMMINGA 


Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Nels F. S. Ferré: The Christian Faith. An Inquiry into Its Adequacy 
as Man’s Ultimate Religion. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1942. 
xvii, 216. $2.00. 


The encroachment of recent European theological thought, with its 
cultural tie-ups, upon American theologians is calling forth a most provoca- 
tive literature here. Of all this literary production, certainly the books 
and articles of Professor Ferré ought to become well known in our circles. 
Knowing him both through his books and through personal acquaintance, 
I feel confident that he will have to be reckoned with more and more in 
our American environment. Physically vigorous and unusually keen of 
intellect, he is at thirty-five occupant of the historic Abbot chair of Chris- 
tian Theology at Andover Newton Theological Seminary. After studying 
at Upsala and Lund Universities as a Sheldon Travelling Fellow of Harvard 
University, he gave to American readers the first satisfactory interpretation 
of an impressive school of theology in his book Swedish Contributions to 
Modern Theology, 1939. A year later followed The Christian Fellowship, 
and now we have The Christian Faith. 

I think we shall find the truest significance of this latest book if we see 
it more as a station in the spiritual pilgrimage of a soul rather than as a 
statement of a certain view of the Christian faith. For something has 
happened to Professor Ferré. Reared and trained in the liberal tradition 
of theology, he was able, even in the preface of Swedish Contributions, to 
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write that he allows the Swedish contributions to speak for themselves, 
but ‘‘the introduction to the general Swedish religious situation is purposely 
written from the point of view of American liberal theology” (p. ix). 
The Christian Faith reveals him clearly broken with this old liberalism. 

To show the thorough-going character of this break I present under 
four heads evidence gathered from various sections of his discussion. 

First, he severely berates the liberals for superficiality (p. 95) and a 
supercilious attitude towards cardinal Christian doctrines (p. 103); he 
accuses them of living all too often ‘‘on inherited spiritual capital... 
on the spiritual intensity of their conservative background” (p. 132); and 
advises them to “leave off deceiving themselves with their supposition 

- that people can long live on what increasing numbers feel to be the watered- 
down skim milk of a liberal theology which is all too often only distantly 
related to the full meaning of God’s gracious revelation in Jesus Christ” 
(p. 134). With a warmth generated, no doubt, by his own soul struggles, 
he exclaims of the liberals who treat with haughtiness earnest Christians 
in anguish over the seeming strength of a naturalistic position that they 
“are not only cruel and unchristian but obtuse” (p. 137). Most decisive 
of all, perhaps, are his declarations of conviction on practical applications 
which are to be drawn from the entire study (pp. 210f.). Evangelism, 
he believes, must become the unifying focus and the driving power of the 
church. Speaking of the need of an evangelically centered religious educa- 
tion, he insists that religious educators ‘‘must renounce much in the false 
approach obtained from a secular ‘progressive education’. We do not 
learn Christian faith through general experience, but through Jesus 
CORB 6 5.6555 Similarly the social teachings of the Church must be 
evangelical. We have failed because our program in the last analysis has 
been mostly secular idealism... .. Most of the so-called Social Gospel 
has been built on a secular foundation developed since the Renaissance 
but going back to Greek times for its inspiration. And it has been hostile 
to the true Christian ethos”’ (ibid.). 

For all these unusually fine insights, Professor Ferré, we regret to say, 
is not yet an orthodox scholar. He has correctly been termed a mediating 
thinker. Although he can never return to the skim milk theology of liberal- 
ism, he is equally unable to accept what to him is the indefensible position 
of the literalistic fundamentalists. He asserts— on what authority I 


cannot imagine — that God’s revelation is a gift that comes wrapped in 
the package of human interpretation. Indignant at the package, the 
liberal criminally throws the gift away, while the fundamentalist wrongly 
pays the same regard to the wrappings as to the gift itself. Professor 
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Ferré believes that he has found, in what is essentially the Motivforschung 
method of the Lund school, the via media. If forced to take sides, however, 
Ferré would rather be classed with the fundamentalists than with the 
liberals who have spurned God’s gracious gift. And this stout declaration, 
repeated time after time, speaks even more positively of a break with the 
past. 

A third point to be noted is the serious charge he brings (chap. II) 
against one position taken by C. C. Morrison in What Is Christianity? 
As Professor Ferré points out, Morrison holds Christianity ‘‘to be, not an 
idea, but an act; not a theology, but a fellowship’”’ (p. 28). Against such 
“evasive irrationalism” (p. 29) Ferré heroically defends the intellectual 
basis of the Christian faith. ‘‘Many have grown weary, confused, and 
afraid in the presence of modern knowledge to defend Christian ideas. 
Yet no ideas are more defensible, for they are rooted in Truth’’ (pp. 29 f.). 
“No idea or theology, of course, is Christianity. But an idea represents, 
more or less correctly, what a thing is. Without ideas we cannot understand 
anything. Without correct ideas as to what Christianity is we cannot 
continue either to preach or to teach it” (pp. 28 f.). ‘Christianity is not 
only life, but light; not only fellowship, but a fellowship of a definite 
faith’’; it is ‘‘primarily a religious fellowship subject to a definite standard 
of faith” (p. 30). ‘‘Christianity is a religion of Revelation. It discloses 
absolutely what God is and wills’ (p. 31). Words like these from a man 
like Professor Ferré are heart-warming indeed. 

In the fourth place, a very material witness to his new theological posi- 
tion is to be found in his criticism of the method of American humanistic 
theology. In the mind of the believer, “for Christianity to submit its 
Gospel to the tests of the other philosophies is to become faithless to its 
own truth and power”. “If the Christian God... is seen through Jesus 
Christ as a holy, unchangeable, eternal love, this must be unremittingly 
our central principle of interpretation.”’ ‘‘Christianity is not a philosophy” 
but it ‘creates philosophy’’. ‘‘The Christian philosophy is the interpre- 
tation of actuality in the light of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ.”’ ‘‘What 
have we come to if we take experience as a whole as our standard? Is it 
not to an agnostic Sophism which says that man is the measure of all 
things? We have been paging Protagoras under the name of Jesus Christ!” 
(pp. 89-91). Yet the ‘fact is that consciously or unconsciously, nature 
and not the Christian conception of God as revealed in Jesus Christ has 
become the standard of truth. We have not so much made this choice 
explicitly as we have breathed it into our consciousness through our secular 
education”’ (pp. 139 f.). 
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It has become clear to Professor Ferré that so-called scientific findings 
are many times nothing more than the result of philosophical presupposi- 
tions involved in a method of investigation, that starting point, method, 
and conclusion are to some extent involved in one another. “‘Atheism’’, 
he says, ‘‘is often due more to general presuppositions based on an inade- 
quate method which have soaked into the very marrow of civilization than 
to factual difficulties springing from our modern discoveries” (p. 140). 
“Much scholarship has ruled out the miracles entirely on the ground of 
a priori presuppositions embodied in a naturalistic-scientific method. As 
a matter of fact, theoretical canons of historical research, as illustrated, 
for instance, by such great works of historical method as that of Langlois 
and Seignobos, took as their very touchstone of historic truth the rule 
that the unusual is ipso facto to be questioned and insofar as it cannot in 
the end be explained in terms of normal or common experience precisely 
thereby to be declared false. No recourse can be had to the supernatural 
for historical explanation”’ (pp. 138 f.). In all this, Ferré concludes, the 
“trouble lies not so much in the realm of pure intellect as in the realm of 
wholehearted religious commitment’”’ (p. 140). He concludes that his old 
teacher, Professor Whitehead, is ‘‘on the way to the truth when he insists 
that one of the greatest dangers to any civilization is a narrow method, 
and that the restricting theologians of our day are the scientists who take 
religious unbelief for granted as a prerequisite for scholarly competence”’ 
(pp. 140 f.). , 

For all this the orthodox theologians must be profoundly thankful to 
God. Something radical has happened to Professor Ferré. He tells us so 
himself when he writes in his preface, ‘‘This book thas been written because 
by some alchemy of mind and soul, be it the grace of God, the intellectual 
validity of the Christian faith has been borne in upon me with peculiar 
vividness during the past few months.... I have naturally not been able 
to formulate these insights in detail as adequately as I should like, but I 
have become persuaded by the compelling truth inherent in the Christian 
faith itself that Christianity is man’s ultimate religion because it is God’s 
supreme revelation” (p. ix). As he outlines the argument of the book in 
this preface, Ferré repeatedly speaks of his new insights. Of this he says, 
“T have experienced the truth that religion is illumination, not a part-by- 
part conviction, but a seeing as a whole, and a feeling as a whole, the uni- 
fying insights which make tenable the religious claim’’ (ibid.). 

Thus the insights recorded in this book flow right out of Professor 
Ferré’s recent spiritual illumination. For that reason, no doubt, he warns 
us that The Christian Faith contains but indications of an attitude and 
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suggestions of an approach. That is to say that the book is a temporary 
expression. There is yet to come, we are informed, a ten-volume theology, 
in producing which our author will test and work out the insights of the 
present book. And that is my ultimate justification for treating this book 
as I do, as a page out of Professor Ferré’s spiritual autobiography. 

Whatever the experience Ferré has so recently had, his theological 
postition is still far from consistent Christianity. Observe that he defends 
the miracles of Jesus as possibilities, not as facts. To prove that Jesus 
actually performed miracles would require belief ‘‘in the infallible reporting 
and infallible transmission of the events” (p. 137). This credence in an 
infallible record Professor Ferré seems to find impossible for today. Appar- 
ently his training in Biblical criticism hinders him from accepting the 
verbal inspiration of the autographa. I also owe the critical scholars many 
valuable insights. Nevertheless, I would urge Professor Ferré to reexamine 
historically the genesis and development of the various critical positions, 
as he already has done with the liberal “theology”. I believe he would 
find here too that many findings are really self-discoveries, that is, con- 
sequences of the investigator’s original attitude to Christ, little more. 
Would it not be worthwhile for him, in making so thorough-going an 
investigation into what he has inherited from secular education, to go also 
into this fundamental question of inspiration? For whence springs his 
confidence in the uniqueness of God’s revelation in Christ? He would 
probably tell us that he has come to experience the agapé which investiga- 
tion reveals entered the world in Christ. And yet that redemptive con- 
sciousness of agapé, he admits in a footnote, seems to exist also, to an 
extent, in the prophetic literature and the psalms of Judaism. Yes, Pro- 
fessor Ferré, redemptive agapé was revealed to God's people, along with 
nomos, from the very first promise made immediately after the fall of our 
first parents. And the same God, speaking to the fathers through the 
prophets and in these last days through the Son, so bore along the writers 
of Scripture as to make their writings the very words of God. 

But to return, if Professor Ferré has, in Christ, experienced God’s own 
agapé, that experience must have some intellectual formulation. That 
he will admit. But that is why the very young church adopted the Jewish 
doctrine that in the Scriptures we have God’s own interpretation of His 
acts. Where does Professor Ferré get his interpretation of God’s acts? 

Of course, he would say he gets it from a critical reading of the sources 
for primitive Christianity, primarily our N. T. canon. But does he? His 
adoption of the method of Motivforschung, of seeking the cardinal fact 
behind or in the historically formulated dogma, leaves an opening for the 
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mind of the investigator. Certain limits are set by the record, but the 
actual position is charted by the investigator himself. Whence, then, the 
zealous conviction of a Tertullian? Isn’t there in your method, Professor 
Ferré, room for a little uncertainty instead of definiteness, in determining 
the essence of Christian faith? 

This brings me to the place where I may point out that the method of 
Motivforschung also stands in the way of Professor Ferré’s being as his- 
torical as he rightly believes a Christian thinker should be. For though 
he insists, over against certain neo-orthodox theologians, that the historical 
dogma must refer, not to an idea, but to another historic fact, the tendency 
of his thought is to interpret the dogmas that refer to some historic fact 
or event, for example the Virgin Birth, in a much more general way than 
has been done in the Bible or the creeds. Of the Virgin Birth he asserts 
that it stands for the fact that in Jesus God acted in a special way to enter 
history in the fullness of time by an unique giving of Himself, that it 
stands for discontinuity entering upon the continuity of history. The 
miracles are in a similar manner said to stand for the fact that God as 
Creator is the master of the laws of the universe, operating them in accord- 
ance with His wisdom and love. Any method which assumes that the 
historical formulation indicates or points to something other than itself 
will force the one applying it to the beginnings, at least, of abstraction. 
Thus, there is inconsistency between the demands of Ferré’s spiritual 
experience and the requirements of his method. And his method, in turn, 
was adopted, at least in large part, because of what he feels to be the 
demands of the science of criticism. 

There is still too much humanism in Professor Ferré’s mind (I will not 
say, soul!), enough to force him, in still another way, to the inconsistencies 
of an unstable position. Professor Ferré has described his book in the sub- 
title as ‘‘An Inquiry into Its (the Christian faith) Adequacy as Man’s 
Ultimate Religion’’. In the first three chapters Ferré argues that Christian- 
ity can be man’s ultimate religion because it most deeply and effectively 
answers man’s deepest needs (p. 26). From the common experience of men, 
in general, he determines what man’s needs are. It is necessary for man to 
live, first of all. That life must be a life of freedom, of a freedom that 
involves personal loyalty, but man must live. This is not yet the faith of 
the Bible: ‘‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him’’ (Job 13:15). 
Christian faith springs from an ab initio loyalty to God's faithfulness. 


t His position is that a dogma which refers to an historic fact must have 
arisen from some historic fact, but that that fact was only vaguely under- 
stood by the formulators of the dogma. 
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Knowledge of that God is all man needs. He does not need life. Ferré 
has at this point not applied the Christian category of interpretation, but 
has set up certain requirements for man’s ultimate religion from the 
general experience of mankind. In like manner he argues that any adequate 
religion must have been partially verified in experience (p. 4). He was 
more Christian when he wrote in the preface that Christianity is man’s 
ultimate religion because it is God’s supreme revelation. Thus there is 
conflict again between the dictates of Professor Ferré’s soul experience 
and the old humanistic method of his apologetics. 

I have dealt more with methodology than with the actual content of 
The Christian Faith. That is in line with my express effort to picture a 
soul in conflict. One more methodological observation remains. A certain 
amount of Greek philosophical theism seems to enter into Professor Ferré’s 
objection to trinitarianism as tritheism. If God is personality, and if we 
would be monotheists, then Christ’s person cannot also be the deity. For 
then we should have two ultimate personalities. Professor Ferré, if he 
would be a Christian, must come to agree with Augustine and Calvin: the 
three persons are the one God and the one God is the three persons. This 
does not involve a God-substance as a guartum quid. Are we not to take 
God’s revelation of Himself in Christ as our ultimate category of inter- 
pretation for ali experience? 

Most regrettable indeed is the conclusion forced upon us. The title of 
Professor Ferré’s book, The Christian Faith, is a most dangerous misnomer. 
Christ is to him but a human person, into whom the very nature of God 
as agapé has come. He becomes the Son of God when He receives this very 
nature of God. There was terrific struggling between his human desire 
for self-assertiveness (Ferré’s definition of sin!) and the divine desire to do 
the will of the Father. Of the lack of organic conception in several doc- 
trinal formulations, of the Arminian view of man’s freedom and God’s 
Providence, of how his doctrine of the Atonement is vitiated by a super- 
ficial view of sin, we have no need to speak here. Suffice it to say that the 
wondrous sovereignty of God and the effectual particularity of His gracious 
love are sadly lacking in The Christian Faith of Professor Ferré. The change 


from a nomos motif to an agapé motif is not an improvement in Christian 
thinking. 

Professor Ferré regrets that we have in the past “let more and more 
doubts come between us and God”, and “have not stepped out with con- 
fidence on His promises and found them true” (p. 153). I challenge him 
to step out on the word of Christ in Matthew 5:17-19 and find it, at the 
end of history, come true. If he will do that, his ten-volume theology will 
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be really adequate to his experience of God’s grace. This volume is not 
the Christian faith; it is a most interesting and most welcome study of a 
soul in transition. We point Professor Ferré not to ourselves but to the 
law (vduos) and the prophets, the only sure foundation for us both. 


H. EvAN RUNNER 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Charles E. Cuningham: Timothy Dwight, 1752-1817. A Biography. 
New York: Macmillan. 1942. xiii, 403. $3.75. 


This volume describes the life and times of Timothy Dwight, President 
of Yale from 1795-1817. 

Grandson of Jonathan Edwards, Dwight found Yale nothing more than 
a ‘‘collegiate school’’ and gave to it the impetus required to make it a 
University. 

The author, apparently a Yale graduate, describes President Dwight as 
a man of immense capacity and of far-reaching influence. 

In these days of disciplinary laxity in the home it is refreshing to read 
of Dwight’s early training. His mother, daughter of Edwards, took him 
in hand at a very tender age and raised him in true Calvinistic fashion. 
He was taught not only to eschew, but also to hate, evil. 

Entering Yale at 13, young Dwight at first succumbed to many of the 
temptations of his day, but later acquitted himself with more sobriety 
and was graduated with high honors. 

In 1774 he united with the church. In 1777 he was licensed to preach 
by the Northern Association (Congregational) of Ministers in Hampshire 
County, Massachusetts. And in the same year he was married. 

Step by step the author unfolds Dwight’s career: chaplain in the Revo- 
lutionary army with the First Connecticut Brigade, pastor of the congrega- 
tion at Greenfield Hill, Connecticut, founder of an Academy which Pres- 
ident Stiles of Yale viewed with green-eyed jealousy, himself President of 
Yale in 1795. It was a notable career, varied, dramatic, highly instructive. 

In the course of his life-time Dwight proved himself to be an able educa- 
tor, a famous preacher, a wise administrator, a ‘champion of orthodoxy”, 
a statesman of genius. 

His teaching ability became evident at the founding of his Academy at 
Greenfield Hill. Six hours daily he taught his 50-60 students the regular 
college courses of the late eighteenth century. Here, and later as Presi- 
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dent of Yale, he proved himself an excellent instructor and a wise disci- 
plinarian. He managed the school as he did his family. His hand was 
always firm, but he believed in persuasion rather than coercion, in con- 
vincing rather than in punishing. His supreme purpose was to educate 
in order to mold character. Mutual confidence was the basis of his 
regime. 

Dwight was not afraid of departure from the ordinary. He even dared 
to educate ‘‘females” in his Academy. Of course they and the young stu- 
dents of the baser sex had separate school entrances and were carefully 
kept apart. But even this was revolutionary in that day of ‘fashionable 
education” for young ladies. Socially ambitious parents of Dwight’s day 
seemed to want their young ladies trained for the supreme purpose of 
moving at ease in “elegant” society. Academician Dwight quarreled with 
their emphasis on music, dancing, and embroidery. Education, he felt, 
should go deeper than mere outward appearance. Of course he would not 
categorically state that women were the equals of men in ability! But he 
clearly hinted that they were equal in ‘capacity to improve”. 

Whether as tutor at Yale, as Academy head, or as President of Yale, 
Dwight was always a teacher of punctilious exactness, boundless enthusi- 
asm, great sympathy, wide vision, and varied intellectual attainments. 

Our author tells us that his students invariably regarded him with 
respect bordering on awe. They saw in this stately personality a “‘gentle- 
man of exceptional distinction; a patriot who had marched with the heroes 
of the American Revolution; a divine whom many considered the country’s 
leading churchman; a poet and man of letters who from youth had been 
recognized for brilliantly diversified literary talents; a person who mingled 
with the world, accustomed to counseling those high in the state and 
nation”’ (p. 242). 

As a preacher Dwight was famous. Clergymen of his day spent long 
hours in their libraries. They regarded themselves as ministers of God 
rather than as administrators of soothing syrup to maladjusted men! 
By his contemporaries Dwight was regarded as an outstanding pulpiteer. 
He never shunned the great doctrines. His manner was dignified, impres- 
sive, earnest, often impassioned. He appealed to the mind as well as to the 
emotions. He instructed his people in the truth of God. Throughout all 
his educational work he never gave up the central work of preaching. 

President Dwight excelled also as an administrator. He transformed 
Yale College. 

When he became President the staff (the name “faculty” was not yet 
used) consisted of himself, one professor, and two tutors. Only two pro- 
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fessorships had ever beén established, those of Divinity and of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy. The curriculum consisted of the traditional 
classical courses. There were only four somewhat dilapidated buildings 
along the west side of the Green. The institution was in deplorable financial 
condition. 

Upon assumption of office Dwight at once showed his administrative 
ability. He had a vision of great things for Yale. This vision was rapidly 
translated into reality. 

Building improvements were made. Through patient, skilful handling 
of his relations with the state legislature, funds were raised for a rapid 
extension of the college. In 1801 the corporation voted that ‘‘a Professor- 
ship of Law be instituted in this University”. (Yale did not officially call 
itself a university until after the inauguration in 1886 of Dwight’s grandson, 
the second Timothy Dwight. In 1887 the legislature authorized the legal 
use of the name.) Then came professorships of Languages and Ecclesi- 
astical History, and of Chemistry. In 1811 a Medical College was set up, 
and five years after Dwight’s death a Divinity School (1822). 

The establishment of this Divinity School was most interesting. Until 
Dwight’s day ministerial candidates would apprentice themselves under 
some clergyman, possibly live in his home, and receive from him instruc- 
tion, inspiration, and experience. 

But a school of the prophets was needed. Unitarians had captured 
Harvard, when in 1805 the Overseers appointed one of this persuasion as 
Professor of Divinity, and when in 1806 a president was elected whose 
views tended in this direction. The Trinitarians, therefore, in self-defense 
temporarily laid aside their Old and New Divinity differences, and com- 
bined to form Andover Seminary. In 1808 Dwight was one of the governing 
board of three Visitors of this Seminary. But he gave friendly notice that 
soon a Divinity School would be set up in New Haven, and his prophecy 

- was fulfilled. 

It is interesting to read in great detail of Dwight’s varied pursuits, horti- 
cultural as well as cultural, ecclesiastical as well as political. He was ever 
a strong Federalist. At one time he was chosen to represent his town in 
the state legislature. Jeffersonians, aware of his influence, even accused 
him of wearing the papal tiara in Connecticut. 

But, for the readers of this Journal, possibly the author’s portrait of 
Timothy Dwight, champion of orthodoxy, might seem worthy of more 
scrutiny. 

It may be that the shadow of his illustrious grandfather Jonathan 
Edwards falls across the pages of this volume. It may be that this shadow 
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leads to comparisons which are odious. It is perfectly clear that Dwight 
was a foe of infidelity and a man of earnest convictions. The Modernist 
of 1942 would certainly not vote for him for moderator of any ecclesi- 
astical assembly. And it is possible that our author’s lack of theological 
training may mislead us. That there is such a lack is clear. Writing of 
Dwight’s opposition to infidelity, he declares: ‘‘Dwight took no delight 
in theological controversy........ War upon Deists, atheists, and infidel 
philosophists was a very different matter. There could be no compromise 
with sin. That was in a category quite apart from opinions on doctrine 
and ritual’’ (pp. 319 f.). This is confusion. Perhaps the author is confused 
elsewhere in his chapter on ‘‘The Conquest of Infidelity”’. 

Suffice it to say, the portrait of Dwight as defender of the faith is the 
picture of a noble warrior bereft of a certain important piece of armor. 
The author regards him as armed to the teeth. This reviewer must at this 
point disagree. 

Yes, Dwight had convictions. The influence of the French Revolution 
was strong in America in his day. The philosophy of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and the Encyclopaedists was spreading in New England. There was a 
general relaxation of morals in the land and widespread unbelief. In 1796 
only one freshman in Yale was a professing Christian; there were no 
sophomores, and only eight or ten seniors, who made such profession. 
There were only two members of the college church. This is but a 
sample of the spiritual degeneracy of the land. 

From first to last Dwight opposed this infidelity. In classroom and in 
pulpit he threw the vast weight of his influence against it. 

He was clearly a man of earnestness. When declining a call to the 
Reformed Dutch Church in Albany in 1794 he wrote, ‘‘What I subscribe, 
I must strictly adhere to and without departure”. His Discourse on the 
Genuineness and Authenticity of the New Testament was well known. 
His Theology: Explained and Defended was a textbook for fifty years in 
many sections of the country and as far away as Australia. He preached 
steadily on the evidences of divine revelation, defended the Genesis record 
of the creation, the flood, and the history of the nations. He attacked 
skepticism by sound logic and overwhelming eloquence. He hammered 
away at the basic doctrines of conviction of sin and regeneration. His 
sermons were partly responsible for the four revivals which broke out in 
Yale College during his administration. 

In the late eighteenth century the tide of liberalism was rising in New 
England. It was gradually becoming Unitarianism. Under Dwight’s 
influence the General Association of Connecticut in 1794 made a series of 
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recommendations to the local associations for an effective counter-offensive 
against Deists and skeptics. 

With this end in view Dwight did his utmost to promote cooperation 
among all Calvinists. He was favorable to Presbyterianism because he 
felt that that system provided an effective method of enforcing strict 
adherence to creeds. 

His efforts to encourage a general union among Calvinists throughout 
the United States are peculiarly impressive. The movement for union 
in the twentieth century is based upon the lowest doctrinal common 
denominator possible. Union today is the logical consequence of Modern- 
ism. Metals which have been melted at the fires of unbelief flow together 
readily and may easily be molded into a golden calf! 

But Dwight was eager for union for the opposite reason. He sought 
to safeguard doctrine by erecting Presbyterian fences. In 1787 he was 
appointed by the Fairfield West Association on a committee to further 
a general union among bodies holding the Presbyterian system. In 1790 
a formal proposal was sent by the General Association of Connecticut 
(Congregational) to the Presbyterian General Assembly. A joint com- 
mittee met in 1791 to consider the matter. In 1801 a Plan of Union was 
adopted. This Plan was apparently a comity arrangement. True it was 
repudiated by Old School Presbyterians in 1837, and by the Congrega- 
tional Albany Convention in 1852. Nonetheless Dwight’s activity in 
connection with the Plan indicates his concern regarding infidelity. 

But while he had convictions, it appears that there was a fatal lack in 
Dwight’s ‘‘orthodoxy”. When he was called to his charge at Greenfield 
Hill a remonstrance signed by ‘‘a number of the inhabitants of Green- 
field” was presented to the council of clergy, elders and deacons, urging 
the council not to ordain him. The reason for this remonstrance was 
Dwight’s avowedly unscriptural views. The council examined him carefully 
and proceeded to ordain ‘him. 

Now we are quite aware that this is but a review of a book; it is not a 
biography of a man. We do not wish unduly to read between the lines. 
But while the author upholds Dwight’s doctrinal position throughout, we 
cannot but suspect that perhaps the gentlemen of Greenfield Hill may have 
had some grounds for their complaint. We have never read the remon- 
strance, and would be only too glad, if convinced, to acknowledge a mistake 
in judgment. 

The difficulty had to do with the Half-Way Covenant question, whether 
the church should receive members who could ‘“‘make no claim to con- 
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scious regenerative change” and admit their children to baptism. Dwight 
differed from his mother on this question. He indicated his willingness 
to commune with a church which practised the Half-Way Covenant. 

Perhaps that view was relatively harmless. But it may have had deeper 
roots. We do not insist that it had. But it may have had. 

There was clearly a fundamental doctrinal error in Dwight’s position. 
Having given him his due, it is our duty to point out this error. The 
author describes it, not as an error, but as a virtue. On page 320 we read 
that Dwight considered as ‘“‘an unnecessary burden” the ‘oppressive 
belief that Adam's children inherited his guilt’’. The passage continues: 
“This was a weight which Dwight refused to shoulder. Common sense 
told him that the individual who actually breaks a law is the guilty party, 
not his grandchildren. Since Adam’s disobedience was his own personal 
act, succeeding generations were neither responsible nor punished for that 
particular offense ..... The descendants of Adam, Dwight acknowledged, 
inherited their earliest ancestor’s disposition to sin, but not his guilt” 
(pp. 320 f.). 

This view is of course fatal. Not to the author however. He rejoices 
in declaring that Dwight softened the ‘‘harsh notes” of Edwardian theol- 
ogy. He was more “practical’’, sympathetic, understanding than his 
grandsire! Perhaps he was. But the author does not seem to realize that 
the consequences of this doctrinal defection from the Reformed position 
on Dwight’s part were far-reaching. The imputation of Adam’s guilt 
is closely related to the meaning and purpose of man’s salvation. An error 
here is central, not peripheral. We can only hope that it was not too often 
repeated in Dwight’s writings and public utterances. 

The concluding chapter of the volume reveals Dwight’s ever widening 
outlook and influence. He was apparently a statesman as well as an educa- 
tor and clergyman. His vision was world-wide. He was one of the founders 
of the American Home Missionary Society. He was interested in the 
establishment of the American Bible Society. He encouraged work among 
the negroes. He promoted the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
He was consulted constantly by ministers, representatives of educational 
institutions, rich and poor alike. With the passage of the years he became 
more and more prominent and had an ever widening ministry to his 
generation. 

When at length he died in 1817, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, the 
nation felt that he had done his part — for God, for country, and for Yale. 

And as one lays down this volume he feels that the author too, in the 
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vast amount of research which he has done, in the interesting style which 
he has used, and in the orderly arrangement of his material, has done a 
good job — at least for contemporary historians, and for Yale. 


CHARLES J. WOODBRIDGE 
Salisbury, North Carolina. 


Evarts B. Greene: Religion and the State: The Making and Testing of 
an American Tradition. New York: New York University Press. 1941. 
vii, 172. $2.75. 


In recent years there has occurred an alarming expansion of the powers 
of the American state. This expansion of course has been given great 
impetus by the war, but there is little reason to expect that even in more 
normal times the present day trends towards regimentation will be dras- 
tically curtailed. Inevitably, relations between the state and the church 
must be affected by the growing claims of the state. In these days Dr. 
Greene’s concise book is indeed timely. 

The author is DeWitt Clinton Professor Emeritus of American History 
in Columbia University. His book contains lectures delivered in 1941 at 
New York University under the auspices of the Anson G. Phelps Lecture- 
ship on Early American History. The book combines to an unusual 
degree careful scholarship and lucid, attractive prose. It must have been 
a pleasure to listen to these lectures. 

The sub-title clearly suggests the subject matter of the volume. Dr. 
Greene begins with an examination of ‘Old World Traditions’ with 
respect to church and state, and gives an account of the transplanting of 
those ‘‘European ideas’’ to ‘‘the new commonwealth across the sea’’. 
Having discussed what he calls “‘liberalizing factors in colonial America’ — 
factors contributing to the movement toward “religious liberty and 
equality” —, the author describes the process of ‘‘separation” and con- 
cludes with a lecture entitled ‘‘The American Tradition Tested”’. 

This book does not take sides in behalf of a particular view of church 
and state relations. It is rather an account of the development of the 
“American tradition” and a setting forth of some of the problems raised 
by those relations in modern society. If the author may be said to demon- 
strate any one proposition, it is that in America ‘formal ‘separation’ has 
not always kept religion and politics in watertight compartments” (p. 118). 

Two lectures, we believe, are especially interesting: ‘‘After ‘Separa- 
tion’ ’”’ and ‘‘The American Tradition Tested”’. 
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In the former Dr. Greene describes ‘‘some of the actual contacts between 
church and state that remain, in spite of their so-called separation”’ (p. 
105) — contacts such as those involved in legal relations and in the inter- 
actions between religion and partisan politics. In connection with the 
legal aspects of church and state relations we were happy to note 
the author’s allusions to criticisms of the doctrine of the leading case of 
WATSON v. JONES, a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
holding, inter alia, that whenever ‘‘questions of discipline or of faith, or 
ecclesiastical rule, custom or law’’ had been decided by the church court 
of last resort, the civil courts ‘‘must accept such decisions as final, and as 
binding on them, in their application to the case before them’’.. If that 
principle were carried to its logical conclusion, a civil court would be 
powerless to protect the property rights of individuals unfortunate enough 
to be among the minority in a church even though the majority might 
be flagrantly violating the constitution of the church. As Professor Zoll- 
man has pointed out, “To afford to individual members of a church no 
protection whatever against a usurpation on the part of those in power 
is not only a travesty on justice but a blow in the face of the doctrine of 
religious liberty” (Carl Zollman, American Church Law, p. 288). 

In the concluding lecture Dr. Greene presents problems arising in church 
and state relations today. He devotes special attention to perplexing 
questions in the field of education, such as state aid for secular schools, 
Bible reading in public schools, anti-religious teaching in public schools 
and the related problem of the intellectual freedom of the teacher. Finally 
the author considers “‘how far the present emphasis on the functions and 
the authority of the state — an emphasis apparent not only in the con- 
temporary dictatorships but even under more or less democratic consti- 
tutions — affects the claims of religion, whether expressed in the decisions 
of religious bodies or in the personal convictions of individual men and 
women” (p. 134). Here Dr. Greene discusses briefly absolutist theories of 
the state — particularly that of Thomas Hobbes — and mentions American 
constitutional guarantees of religious liberty. He then takes up the treat- 
ment by the state of religious scruples with respect to the taking of oaths 
and the bearing of arms. This is one of the most interesting parts of the 
book. We wish only that the plan of the lectures might have permitted 
the author to discuss other efforts of the state — some successful — to 
restrain the exercise of religious liberty. We believe, however, that Dr. 
Greene lays his finger on the proper view of the power of the American 
state under the Federal Constitution when he quotes with approval the 
following statement made by Charles Evans Hughes at the time he was 
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Chief Justice of the United States: ‘‘Much has been said of the paramount 
duty to the State, a duty to be recognized, it is urged, even though it 
conflicts with convictions of duty to God. Undoubtedly that duty to the 
State exists within the domain of power, for governments may enforce 
obedience to laws regardless of scruples... But in the forum of conscience, 
duty to a moral power higher than the State has always been maintained. 
The reservation of that supreme obligation, as a matter of principle, would 
unquestionably be made by many of our conscientious and law-abiding 
citizens” (p. 145). 

It is a pleasure to give a hearty commendation of Dr. Greene’s book. 
At times we could not help wishing for a fuller discussion by so learned an 
historian. The picture painted by the author is done with broad strokes. 
The interested reader, however, may pursue the subject with the aid of 
an astonishingly full bibliography. 


Murray Forst THOMPSON 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


D. Elton Trueblood: The Logic of Belief. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers. 1942. ix, 327. $2.75. 


The writer of this volume is not unknown to the religious-minded 
public. He has already dealt with the possibility of religious knowledge 
in two earlier books, The Trustworthiness of Religious Experience and The 
Knowledge of God. The volume now under discussion is more compre- 
hensive than either of the earlier works. It seeks to deal with all the lines 
of evidence for, and with all the kinds of objections against, the belief in 
God. It seeks, moreover, to make the “great tradition’”’ (p. 293) acceptable 
to us by showing that it is really as reasonable to believe in God as to 
believe in anything else. 

In the Preface to his book*Trueblood tells us that he has quoted from 
Archbishop Temple’s works more often than from any one else. For many 
of his sentiments he appeals not only to Temple but also to John Oman, 
A. E. Taylor, Rufus M. Jones and others. And there is no doubt that his 
position represents a widely accepted point of view. 

We are to be concerned with the question of God’s existence. But the 
author prepares the ground by speaking at length of belief in general. 
Belief in facts is always a matter of probability. In matters of fact, and 
therefore in matters of religious belief, ‘‘there is always a chance we are 
wrong. Otherwise there would be no room for faith” (p. 36). ‘The exis- 
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tence of God cannot be demonstrated beyond a shadow of doubt for the 
simple reason that religious belief refers to something objectively real” 
(ibid.). 

In matters of fact, therefore, we are to seek for converging lines of 
evidence. We are to be mindful of Butler’s famous aphorism that probable 
proofs ‘‘by being added, not only increase the evidence but multiply it” 
(p. 41). 

Trueblood argues that we must apply the scientific method in religion 
as elsewhere. We must take the four steps of this method, ‘‘observation, 
hypothesis, implication and verification” (p. 43). Doing this we shall find 
that there is analogy between belief in God and belief in anything else. 

Having shown that faith is a necessity in any field we now ask which 
faith we are to hold (p. 65). To answer this question we inquire which 
items of faith ‘fare most in accordance with the facts or most faithful to 
experience” (p. 66). A difficulty then arises. There is no agreement on 
the question of fact. ‘‘What some call facts others call fictions and what 
seem to some men to be veridical experiences seem to other men to be 
hallucinations or illusions” (sbid.). Thus ‘‘our dependence on facts turns 
out to be somewhat pathetic, since we do not know any facts at all except 
as they are involved in the experience of men”’ (ibid.). And ‘the conclusion 
to be reached, in view of our individual mental poverty is that we cannot 
avoid reliance on some sort of authority’’ (p. 67). But this is no disgrace. 
All of us depend on the authority of a doctor sometimes (p. 69). So why 
should there be no authority in religion? There is, to be sure, no infallible 
authority (p. 71). Instead we depend upon the authority of the expert. 
Dependence on such authority ‘‘is itself the path of reason’’ (p. 72). It 
only indicates that we want ‘“‘disciplined insight” (p. 75). We want this 
in other sciences. Why should we not look for it in religion? Why should 
not the saints tell us of that in which they are experts? Saints have that 
“tenderness of spirit’’ (p. 81) which entitles them to a special hearing. 
And, in any case, we can test that which we are told for ourselves, ‘‘since 
each man may have the direct knowledge of God in his own experience” 
(p. 82). “The heart of religion’’, it should always be remembered, “‘is not 
an information about God, but experience of God’’ (ibid.). 

We are now ready to proceed to a choice of faiths. In the first place it 
is evident that ‘‘we cannot return to the naive spiritualism which satisfied 
our ancestors for so many generations. The existence of natural science 
renders this general conception of the world untenable” (p. 116). In the 
second place “‘we cannot, with intellectual integrity, adopt a system as 
demonstrably inadequate and self-defeating as philosophical naturalism is” 
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(ibid.). We must therefore ‘‘press forward to some genuine synthesis” 
(ibid.). This synthesis the author finds in what he calls ‘‘theistic realism” 
(p. 117). Theistic realism has already ‘“‘won the assent of sensitive minds” 
(p. 118). ‘The religion of maturity”’ (p. 131) cannot rest except in a God 
‘“‘who is at once the union of genuine power and perfect love” (ibid.). God 
must at least be personal though He may be more than personal (p. 137). 
We are justified in holding then that the belief in a God who at least is 
personal is a reasonable belief. In fact we hold that such a belief is the 
hypothesis that best explains the facts of experience. ‘‘The hypothesis is 
that the kind of order we know best, the order of purposive mind, is the ultimate 
explanation of the order of the universe’’ (p. 138). 

We test this hypothesis at four points: with respect to nature, to moral 
experience, to aesthetic experience, and to religious experience. A word 
must be said about each. 

If science shows the world is intelligible, at least to a considerable degree, 
“science becomes a witness to intelligent Purpose in nature” (p. 148). 
The phenomena of moral experience again corroborate our belief in God. 
There is an objective reference inherent in all ethical judgments (p. 164). 
And nothing tangible can furnish this objective reference. It must refer 
to God ‘‘who is the Purposive Intelligence revealed in the actual world, 
but not identical with it” (p. 166). The ‘‘augustness of ought”’ is inexplic- 
able except on a theistic basis (p. 169). And ‘‘the paradox of freedom’”’ 
points in the same direction (p. 172). 

Aesthetic experience furnishes another independent line of evidence. 
There is “the objectivity of beauty” (p. 179) about which there can really 
be no serious dispute; and there is ‘‘the sense of communication” (p. 187) 
which points to unity of reference. Then, too, ‘‘the reverence which so 
many feel in noble scenes is not intelligible or defensible on any other than 
theistic grounds” (p. 193). 

Finally we turn to religious experience as evidence for the reasonable- 
ness of our faith in God. Millions of men have reported that they have 
known God indirectly. This is in itself no absolute proof that they have 
really done so (p. 197). We ought therefore to have the attitude of pure 
agnosticism so well exemplified by Romanes (p. 63). Our golden text 
should be, ‘‘Sit down before fact as a little child” (p. 62). We take the 
reported experiences and deal with them scientifically. We consider the 
number (p. 206) and the quality (p. 208) of the reporters as well as the 
agreement of the reports (p. 210), and ‘“‘the difference it makes” (p. 211). 
Our conclusion is that the hypothesis of God is based on so much evidence 
that it is well-nigh impossible not to believe in His existence. ‘‘The miracle 
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of coincidence is so great that it is bound to be unacceptable to thoughtful 
persons” (p. 214). 

By means of these four independent lines of evidence, each containing 
several independent strands, we are prepared to give a sympathetic ear 
to the story of history and in particular to the words of Jesus. ‘‘There is 
good reason to suppose that He plumbed the depths of the human spirit 
more fully than any who has ever lived. As the Fourth Evangelist so 
cryptically puts it, ‘He knew what was in man’ ”’ (p. 218). We do well to 
pay attention to the testimony of this ‘Supreme Expert”’ (p. 219). Jesus 
“believed implicitly in the existence of God as His Father” (ibid.). We 
need not concern ourselves with the author’s discussion of the difficulties 
that face him who would believe in God. The material adduced is, we 
believe, sufficient to give a fair sample of the nature of his argument as 
a whole. 

“Belief in God’’, Trueblood says, ‘‘is rationally supported by the com- 
bination of several lines of converging evidence, each having nearly the 
same importance. They amount to a much closer approximation to proof, 
when considered together than could be supposed by considering them 
separately, since, as Butler said in an aphorism already quoted, ‘Probable 
proofs, by being added, not only increase the evidence, but multiply it’ ”’ 
(p. 308). 

We can well appreciate the general acceptance of a position such as 
Trueblood offers. Here is a position that is not in any sense extreme. 
Trueblood argues against the subjectivists, the naturalists and the mecha- 
nists. He believes in a God who is ‘‘an independent centre of consciousness, 
with his own unique life and purposes, with a differential activity of his 
own” (p. 132). He believes in “‘The Living God’’ and at the same time 
in the commonly accepted conclusions of modern science. The argument 
for the position, too, appears, at first sight, to be eminently reasonable. 
It appeals to ‘‘ ‘the spontaneous creed of the natural man’”’ (p. 54). It 
abhors apriorism. It does not rest too heavily on any individual argument; 
it wants to be convinced by nothing less than an overwhelming convergence 
of evidence. It sits before a fact as does a little child and has at the same 
time a decent respect for the law of non-contradiction. 

However, it must be said that the position is held at the expense of a 
certain vagueness. This is apparent especially in the concept of God that 
is entertained. Trueblood seeks to defend the real existence of God. 
Throughout, he argues against subjectivism. He argues that though our 
ideas are and must be subjective they can none the less have an objective 
reference (p. 61). At the same time it is said that such a statement is 
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epistemological rather than ontological. ‘That is, it says nothing what- 
ever about the constitution of objects’ (ibid.). We are not altogether 
surprised then when we are told — without argument — that religion 
consists not in information about God but in experience of God (p. 82), 
while yet we are also told that the religious experience is cognitive ‘‘in 
that it claims to be the kind of perception which gives the perceiver actual 
knowledge of God” (p. 202). Again we are told that in Christianity we have 
clearly and unambiguously arrived at the notion of-God as personal 
(p. 134), while yet it is said that God may be ‘‘more than personal” (p. 137). 
The ‘Living God’’, who is at least personal and possibly super-personal 
is also said to be other than, while yet not inconsistent with, the “It” 
which Aristotle called his god (p. 134). Then, too, it must be remembered 
that we cannot be certain that this God exists (p. 42). But if He exists He 
is limited “by the conditions of goodness” (p. 296). This goodness seems 
to be an abstract principle independent of God while yet it also seems to 
be the goodness of God. The same holds true of the idea of ‘‘divine Pur- 
pose’. It seems to be used personally and yet impersonally or, perhaps, 
super-personally. The world-order is accounted for “‘by reference to the 
constancy of divine Purpose’. This fact is said to remove the usual 
obstacles offered against the doctrine of Providence, the effectiveness of 
prayer and the concept of miracle (p. 277). How this can be done is not 
clear. Is Providence the activity of God or is it a name for a principle 
supposedly active in a self-existent universe? Do we pray to God or do 
we pray to a super-personal principle? Or are we praying at the same time 
to the personal and the super-personal God? Is miracle an act of the limited 
personal God or is it an extraordinary sort of event somehow related to the 
impersonal idea of Purpose? 

All this vagueness is not sufficient to conceal the real sympathies of the 
author. Indeed the vagueness itself indicates the fact that Trueblood, 
and those who think like him, do not want the Scriptural idea of the 
absolute personality of God. The Scriptural idea of God is such as to 
allow for no uncertainty of His existence. His existence is certain because 
no other existence has meaning without it. His existence as absolutely 
personal is the presupposition of the meaning of anything else that exists. 
Hence His counsel controls ‘“‘whatsoever comes to pass”. There is no 
abstract law of non-contradiction in accord with which as a pattern or as 
a rule of possibility God makes or does not make the universe. He is 
Himself the source of significant possibility. Finite personality and its 
choices have significance not by virtue of the limitation of His counsel, 
but by virtue of its unlimited character. 
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It may be objected, however, that Trueblood reaches his conclusion 
fairly enough. Unless we can point to major flaws in his reasoning, such 
a position as he holds seems to be that to which we are logically bound. 
Our answer is that the argument is indeed conclusive on the basis of the 
premises accepted. We have nothing but admiration for the breadth of 
conception and the consistency of the argument. Our difficulty lies with 
the premises accepted. 

Trueblood assumes at the outset that the world of fact and the world 
of definition are basically independent of one another. He holds that 
certainty can arise only in conclusions that are fundamentally hypothetical 
(p. 34). We can have certainty, he says, only by avoiding questions of 
fact. Hence ‘“‘the existence of God cannot be demonstrated beyond a 
shadow of doubt for the simple reason that religious belief refers to some- 
thing objectively real’’ (p. 36). Now this assumption of the independence 
of the world of logic and the world of fact involves the rejection of the God 
of Scripture. The only kind of God which one starting with the assumption 
mentioned can reach is a God who finds a situation confronting Him over 
which He has nocontrol. He finds, on the one hand, an abstract impersonal 
law of non-contradiction and, on the other hand, a series of self-existent 
facts. Over neither of them does He have any control. He may begin the 
investigation of facts by the empirical method and, to His amazement, 
find that, somehow, facts do to an extent operate in consonance with 
abstract law. He may call this Providence and ‘‘divine Purpose’. When 
He sees a particularly strange event fit somehow into the general pattern, 
He may call it a miracle. But if He sees other self-conscious beings pros- 
trate themselves in prayer before Him, He will urge them to stand upright 
since He is of like passions with themselves. With them He would worship 
abstract principle and self-existent fact, and the marvel of their union. 
Trueblood’s Jesus refuses to be worshipped; there is no reason why his 
God should not have the same tenderness of feeling. Perhaps He would 
by a motion and a vote accept the title of ‘‘Supreme Expert”, but further 
than that He could not go. 

It is a foregone conclusion, then, that only a finite God can issue from 
reasoning based upon the premises of the two separate worlds of logic and 
of fact. It is also, we believe, a foregone conclusion that he who begins 
with the absolute separation of the two worlds must, if consistent, end in 
despair. The words possibility and impossibility, as well as the words 
probability and improbability, would deal only with abstractions. They 
would have no application to the world of fact. In the world of fact liter- 
ally anything might happen. Science would be the effort to empty the 
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seven seas with a sieve. There would be no converging lines of evidence 
because there could be no evidence for anything at all. 

Again we do not mean to suggest that Trueblood’s position is on a lower 
plane than that of others. We appreciate his efforts to escape mechanism 
and subjectivism. His position is less openly hostile to Christianity than 
the avowed process philosophies of Dewey and Whitehead. Yet in the 
end to miss the train by a minute is as serious as to miss it by an hour. 
It is only, we believe, in the frank acceptance of the absolute God of 
Christianity, who controls whatsoever comes to pass, who is the source 
of possibility and probability, that we can find a foundation for science 

‘and an object of worship. 


C. Van TIL 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Edward J. Kissane: The Book of Isaiah. Vol. I. Dublin: Browne and 
Nolan, Ltd. 1941. Ixiv, 425. 21/-. 


It is unusual, to say the least, for an Irish Catholic to produce a scholarly 
commentary on a book of the Old Testament. With the present volume, 
however, the author submits his second work of the kind. His former 
volume was entitled The Book of Job. 

The present work is unique for a second reason. A half century has 
elapsed since the appearance of the fourth edition of Delitzsch’s commen- 
tary on Isaiah, in which the learned scholar with much hesitation aban- 
doned his former claims to the essential unity of the book as the product 
of one author. Almost the same length of time has intervened since Breden- 
kamp, Douglas and Nagelsbach issued their works defending the unity 
of Isaiah. In that half century the published commentaries and other 
critical volumes on Isaiah have almost without exception assailed the 
traditional view that the book was essentially the work of the eighth 
century prophet. To be sure, brief articles by such men as Vos, Thirtle, 
Margoliouth, Allis and George L. Robinson have occasionally been pub- 
lished defending the traditional view. But now a Dublin professor is bold 
to present a substantial commentary in which he takes issue with the 
modern critical view and contends that the so-called ‘Fragment Theory” 
is incorrect and entirely unwarranted. 

That is as it should be, but the author is not sufficiently comprehensive 
in his charges against the methodology of the critics which gave rise to 
the Fragment Theory. When dealing with basic principles he is silent on 
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the subject of predictive prophecy, yet the denial of the possibility of such 
prophecy was actually a most important factor in the liberal scholar’s 
conclusion that the entire book could not have been the product of Isaiah, 
son of Amoz. Moreover, while he inveighs against the critic’s practice of 
making wholesale emendations and deletions, he himself does the same 
altogether too often. This is shown by an examination of his critical notes 
on the text. Indeed, he finds it very advantageous in the Introduction to 
take refuge in the supposed corruption of the text in order to explain why 
the critics come to some of their conclusions (p. xxix). Granted that the 
text is in some measure corrupt, the writer cannot but feel that it is better 
to translate it as it is and indicate possible corruptions by some such means 
as the use of a question mark in parentheses rather than to make con- 
sonantal emendations, for just as soon as one begins to emend the text 
he takes his readers on to uncertain and perhaps misleading ground. 

That Kissane has not sufficiently disengaged himself from the critic’s 
method of procedure is evident, for example, in his treatment of chapter 34. 
Unless it is possible to get rid of the references to Edom, he declares that 
one must surrender to the critic’s claims and regard the chapter as non- 
Isaian. But to omit mention of Edom he has to reject the last two clauses 
of the sixth verse. Hence it is evident that he engages in the critic’s own 
practices at one point in order to deny the critic’s conclusions at another 
point. 

What the author has to say in regard to editorial matter is not alto- 
gether acceptable. For instance, he is unwilling to admit that any passages 
mentioning Isaiah in the third person are by the prophet. In so doing he 
ignores the style by which such writers as Josephus and Caesar referred 
to themselves in the third person, by which Deborah mentioned herself 
in her Song (Jud. 5:15), and by which Moses and the prophets could record 
such expressions as: “And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying”. One 
rejected passage is the first part of the seventh chapter, but if any verse 
of Scripture gives the impression of being the personal statement of the 
party involved it is verse 3 of the chapter, the very verse in which the name 
Isaiah is to be found. Who but the prophet himself would have noted the 
vivid yet incidental details found in the verse — the presence of Shear- 
jashub and the exact, detailed description of the place of meeting? To 
be sure, Shear-jashub was there, and he might have written in similar vein, 
but Kissane refers the passage to some biographer in the time of the exile 
or later (p. xxxiii). He also doubts the Isaianic authorship of many intro- 
ductory clauses and titles, contending that some obviously do not re- 
present the content of the poems which they introduce (p. xxxiv). But 
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he does not explain satisfactorily why a later writer, any more than Isaiah 
himself, should prefix irrelevant titles to the poems. 

The outstanding feature of the book is probably the attention given to 
the metrical structure of the various poems. The author demonstrates 
quite conclusively that each poem is in theme a united whole and readily 
divides itself into regular strophes, which in turn readily subdivide into 
regular couplets or triplets. This fact he presses the most in his argument 
against the critics. But though it is justly emphasized, the writer believes 
that more attention might have been given to the fallacious critical pre- 
suppositions, for the real issue lies in foundational principles rather than 
in the poetical structure and exegesis of individual passages. Some poems 
might almost equally well be divided into strophes of couplets as into 
strophes of triplets, and who shall say that the pattern adopted in the 
present volume is at every point correct! Or that the exegetical interpre- 
tation of every poem is acceptable! Moreover, the author is so zealous 
for a regular strophetic scheme that he labels as glosses words, phrases, 
clauses and even entire verses which do not fit into his chosen scheme 
(of., e.g., 2:19). And so again he resorts to methodology which he 
has himself condemned, for in the Introduction (p. liv) he makes this 
statement: “ 
rejected’’. 


.. emendations made solely for metrical reasons must be 


The system followed by Kissane in approaching each section of the text 
is quite commendable. The contents are first outlined, then the unity 
and authorship discussed, a word is said about date, the metrically- 
arranged translation is given, critical notes are inserted, and finally the 
exegesis is given verse by verse. While the exegesis is printed in rather 
small type, it is distinctly readable due to proper spacing and the use of 
distinctive kinds of type for the various headings. The number of each 
verse stands out plainly on the page, and the individual phrases treated 
' are italicized and thus easily spotted. 

As for the exegesis itself, it is not couched in dull phrases but is quite 
fresh and stimulating. The last-mentioned characteristics are not merely 
the result of style. They spring from a freshness of thought as well. The 
Commentary is not just a re-hash of earlier works; it represents a good deal 
of original thought and study. 

Nor is the exegesis of a superficial character. While it does not neces- 
sarily assume a knowledge of Hebrew on the part of the reader it is of 
such a standard as to compare favorably with any of the critical commen- 
taries which have been published. New interpretations compel thoughtful 


attention and serious consideration. The reasoned argument involving 
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the central portion of chapter 7, for example, is a worthy one and not lightly 
to be cast aside. 

Continual reference is made throughout the volume to the commen- 
taries of Duhm, Gray, Procksch and Feldmann, but there is not the slight- 
est mention of the older ones by Delitzsch, Alexander, Nagelsbach, Breden- 
kamp and Calvin. None of the latter group is so much as listed in the 
bibliography. To the writer this seems a regrettable omission. Surely 
the author must have consulted some of the unmentioned volumes, and 
his book would be of greater value if he had indicated points of agreement 
or disagreement between his exegesis and that of the older standard 
volumes. 

The bibliography itself is very superficial and so of little value. One 
could wish that it were expanded greatly. 

Those who believe in supernatural Christianity and an infallible Book 
will welcome Kissane’s volume on the first of the Major Prophets. Con- 
servative Protestants will find this Catholic contribution to the field of 
Old Testament literature very acceptable, indeed. And we sincerely hope 
that it may constitute a challenge to these same Protestants to publish 
similar works of Old Testament exegesis. 


Burton L. GopDARD 


Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Massachusetts. 


William Foxwell Albright: Archaeology and the Religion of Israel. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1942. xii, 238. $2.25. 


In April, 1941, Professor Albright delivered four lectures on the Ayer 
Foundation at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, and they are here 
published in book form as specified in the terms of the Lectureship. This 
latest volume of the distinguished Johns Hopkins scholar is not to be 
considered a popular condensation of his larger work, From the Stone Age 
to Christianity. It rather serves as a complement to the latter since it 
employs practically all new material. Naturally it shares with the earlier 
volume the same appeal for readers with theological interests because of 
its religious orientation. 

From a cautious sampling of archaeological data, Albright attempts 
“nothing less than the ultimate reconstruction, as far as possible, of the 


1 See Westminster Theological Journal, IV, 1, pp. 60 ff. 
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route which our cultural ancestors traversed in order to reach Judaeo- 
Christian heights of spiritual insight and ethical monotheism”’ (p. 4). This 
task is primarily historical but it also has an important psychological aspect 
requiring a study of the human mind in the ancient Near East. Out of a 
personal interest in the history of the workings of the human mind, the 
author has done extensive reading in the field of psychology and brings 
his valuable critical observations to bear on the data of archaeology in 
this study. Thus the first chapter is devoted to ‘‘Archaeology and the 
Ancient Near-Eastern Mind”. 

Mental processes are divided into three categories. The aesthetic and 
imaginative faculties come to expression in art, music and literature. The 
affective faculties reflect man’s emotional and religious life. The con- 
ceptual and reasoning powers ‘“‘make man a rational animal’’. Each of 
these is discussed in turn in the light of archaeological evidence, and with 
a skillful touch the author pieces together ancient cultures into a whole 
picture as a mirror of human mentality from the dawn of history down 
through Israel’s era. The resultant picture of homo sapiens is much akin 
to that of a modern human being. To be sure, there are differences in 
aesthetic tastes as expressed in different cultures, but the most basic con- 
trast between modern man and his ancestors is observed in the reasoning 
faculties. In man’s evolution he has passed through three stages in the 
development of his reasoning powers: prelogical, empirico-logical, logical, 
The first stage comes to expression in ancient mythological literature and 
is characterized by an obliviousness of the logical principles of identity 
and contradiction, by corporate thinking and by a dynamistic view of the 
world. The third millennium marks the transition to the empirico-logical 
stage which claims among its singular strides didactic literature, codified 
law, morality based on individual responsibility, early science and mono- 
theism. The logical stage was introduced much later at the height of . 
Greek learning and involved the translation of empirico-logical principles 
into terms of scientific induction and deduction. However, the fact of 
advance has not insured that the whole of humanity has kept abreast of 
each forward step, and the author directs some sharp words against modern 
“‘prelogical’’ conceptions evident in religion, art, literature and political 
theory. 

In this stimulating discussion, Albright exhibits his extensive learning. 
Not a little of his success as a great humanistic scholar lies in his ability 
to bring to life the thought-processes of a forgotten past. But the study 
which he has undertaken, and for which he is eminently qualified as regards 
his knowledge of archaeology, lies too close to the domain of theology not 
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to cause some questioning. From the standpoint of historic Christianity, 
which must fall under the author’s classification of ‘“‘ultra-conservatism”, 
this reconstruction of the ancient Near-Eastern mind is unacceptable at 
several important points. It embraces the dogmas of organic and religious 
evolution, it makes no allowance for the noetic influence of sin, and it 
finds no need for an objective, divine revelation. The Christian doctrines 
of an actual creation, an historical fall, and an inspired inscripturated 
revelation of redemption are once more an offense. 

To be sure, Albright has come to his conclusions through what he feels 
to be the sheer force of the evidence. And, no doubt, anyone given the 
choice between the expert and the doctrinaire would find it easier to follow 
the expert. However, the choice is not quite so simple. It is not the choice 
between the scientific method without presuppositions and ultra-conser- 
vatism with presuppositions but rather between two views of life with their 
respective presuppositions. The science of archaeology is not altogether 
free from preconceptions as Albright supposes. All data of history must 
be interpreted. Modern scientific thought depends upon the human mind 
completely for this interpretation. The orthodox Christian demands the 
recognition of the drastic effect of the fall on man’s reasoning powers. If 
the noetic influence of sin is not taken into account as a constitutive in- 
gredient in the knowledge situation, it never will be. By presupposition 
it is ruled out in the beginning and it ever remains an unknown quantity 
so that the equations of men actually never balance in the ultimate epi- 
stemological and metaphysical sense because human rationality has been 
placed on a false foundation with no need of divine pre-interpretation. 

Were a rebuttal made by the scientific methodologist, he would no doubt 
claim that knowledge is then hopeless on the construction of the true 
conservative. To this the latter is willing to agree except for one factor. 
The exception changes the whole situation for it is his basic presupposi- 
tion — an objective divine revelation. This restores again the possibility 
of knowledge for it comes from the One who in creation interpreted all the 
facts of reality. 

Leaving the defensive, the true conservative may well ask some ques- 
tions. How does the expert fare in following the presuppositions of the 
scientific method? It is soon apparent that man’s mind is not adequate 
to take in the whole of reality. Albright confesses, ‘‘For all my ‘rational 
empiricism’ ....in dealing with nature and history, I believe firmly that 
the world of nature and history which mortals can comprehend is in- 
significant when compared to the vast realms beyond nature and history” 
(p. 184, note 64). 
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Actually the author does not leave God out of the picture or deny the 
divine influence in shaping human destiny. ‘‘God controls evolution just 
as surely as evolutionary principles control human progress in nature and 
history” (ibid.). But one wonders just how much influence God has in 
the world today. Why do not men “‘continue along the pathway of personal 
morality and spiritual growth which was marked out for civilized man by 
the founders of the Judaeo-Christian tradition” (pp. 34 f.), as the author 
laments in viewing present conditions? Is God losing his grip on the 
evolutionary process? Or are the vast realms beyond nature and history 
proving too much for God as well as for men? The deity presented in these 
pages is on the one hand a mental concept, suggested by mythology, refined 
by Israel’s experimental religious genius, and more fully defined in the 
logical age of the New Testament, and on the other hand the supernatural 
being guiding the whole process of religious evolution. The dilemma 
appears in the fact that God, who has so carefully controlled the spiritual 
education of mankind, at the very acme of the enlightenment has lost 
control of men’s lives, and now two thousand years later the appeal of 
ethical monotheism has aroused scant interest in the midst of a confused 
humanity. Is this God more than Kant’s God, merely the postulate of 
moral order and life which men have found necessary by experience? 

However, no matter how much the true conservative may differ with 
Albright on basic points of interpretation he must confess, with all biblical 
students, a great debt of obligation to him for his contributions in the field 
of archaeology. This volume only adds to the author’s prestige. It con- 
tains a wealth of very recent material and is doubly valuable because of 
the form of presentation. In chapter II the general background of archae- 
ology is sketched in relation to Old Testament religion. The sources of 
this reconstruction are surveyed according to areas: Syria and Palestine, 
Mesopotamia and Persia, Egypt and Ethiopia, Asia Minor (Hittites), 
Arabia, and Cyprus and the Aegean. The extent and limitations of present 
day knowledge are set forth. The chapter closes with some observations on 
the use of archaeological data for this study which by specific example show 
the danger of hasty conclusions and the necessity of careful investigation. 

Not a part of the original lectures, chapter III discusses the light archae- 
ology throws on the religion of the Canaanites. The section on the Canaan- 
ite pantheon is of special interest as it brings together much material from 
Ugaritic mythological literature. The findings at Ras Shamra have revolu- 
tionized former ideas about Canaanite religion and mythology and have 
gone far toward filling in the picture completely. The Canaanites had a 
theogeny as extensive as that of the Babylonians or of the Greeks. Though 
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Albright stresses the borrowing from Canaanite religion by Israel in 
architecture, language, music and such, he holds it to be “‘scarcely think- 
able” that there was theological borrowing since ‘“‘the God of Israel was 
so far superior to the gods of the pagans, both conceptually and ethically” 
(p. 94). 

The last two chapters deal more specifically with the religion of Israel. 
The need for explaining the social, economic and political history as a 
background for religious practice is emphasized. Albright accepts the 
historicity of the Mosaic tradition and reacts against any radical recon- 
struction of events during the period of the Israelite settlement in Palestine. 
Moses was a real person and the founder of monotheistic religion. Dis- 
allowing the function of nomadism in the formative stage of Israel, the 
author pictures the people of the Conquest as a heterogeneous body bound 
together by ‘‘their remarkable history and their religious zeal’’ (p. 99). 
“The central religious institution of Israel after the Conquest was the 
system of twelve tribes grouped around a central shrine’”’ (p. 102). This 
shrine was at Shiloh though undoubtedly there were others. The important 
figure in early Israelite cultic personnel was without question the high 
priest. The Levites are still not clearly defined, but their name probably 
designates a class as well as a tribe. Albright further sees no reason for 
regarding the early priestly function as radically different from that in 
later times. 

Following the Conquest there was a natural conflict between Yahweh 
and the gods of Canaan, but because of his superior and jealous nature 
Yahweh maintained his distinctiveness. With the passing of the older 
organization and the appearance of the kingdom, the new movement of 
ecstatic prophetism kept Yahwistic zeal from declining. David is pictured 
as an administrator of great skill, and to him Albright gives the credit for 
the organization of the guilds of temple musicians, currently held to be 
post-exilic. 

In later Israelite history the prosperity of Solomon’s reign has its effect 
on religion. Albright discusses at some length Solomon’s sea trade, over- 
land expeditions, trade in horses and chariots and his development of 
copper mining and refining. All of these lucrative enterprises set the stage 
for the building of Solomon's temple to which the author devotes a section 
of more than a dozen pages filled with illuminating detail. The period of 
the dual monarchy is the history of a paganizing movement which Solomon 
himself began in his tolerance of pagan cults. It is the struggle between 
pagan practices and prophetic Yahwism which motivated the reforming 
kings. In closing, Albright touches on the syncretism of Yahwism with 
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pagan Syrian religion as reflected in the rites in Ezekiel 8 and the religion 
of the Jewish colony at Elephantine. ‘‘The religion of orthodox Jewry had 
travelled a long distance since the earliest days of Yahwism. In essentials, 
however, orthodox Yahwism remained the same from Moses to Ezra” 
(p. 175). 

Albright’s reconstruction of Israel’s religion from archaeological data 
thus parallels in general lines the Biblical account. ‘‘There can be no doubt 
that archaeology has confirmed the substantial historicity of Old Testa- 
ment tradition” (p. 176). This is a strong voice against radical interpreta- 
tions of the Bible. 

No one can fail to give the highest recommendation to this work of 
Professor Albright simply on the basis of its intrinsic merit. The author’s 
careful scholarship is only equalled by his objective fairness and religious 
feeling. In his final Postscript he concludes with the poetic summary: 
“Turning from its old Near-Eastern preceptors, Israel saw a vision of God 
at its coming of age —a vision through which man can alone be saved 
from the tyranny of nature and history” (p. 178). Historic Christianity 
holds that the vision Israel saw was due to a progressive, supernatural 
revelation and that nature and history are not inherently tyrannous but 
only so because of an objective, historical fall from the effects of which men 
are saved by an equally objective, historical atonement. Autosoterism 
has had a long history and Albright has not seen fit to distinguish the 
history of Israel’s religion from it. 


ALAN TICHENOR 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Loraine Boettner: The Atonement. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company. 1941. 136. $1.00. 


Dr. Boettner writes for the ordinary Christian, in a clear style and with 
full quotations of Scriptural proof. His approach is greatly to be com- 
mended. Whereas eighty years ago Dr. A. A. Hodge, writing for the 
average intelligent church member, could expect his readers to profit by 
his Outlines of Theology, we are now in a feebler age, when solid doctrine 
and intellectual strength have alike faded from the visible church. Today 
it is necessary to speak even more plainly in order to be heard and under- 
stood. Dr. Boettner has well accommodated his presentation to the 
ability of his readers. Emphasizing the great central points of his theme, 
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he establishes each doctrine by Biblical passages, which are not merely 
referred to but are given in full. Thus he recognizes that the Spirit em- 
ploys the Word to convince of the truth, and that Christian people will 
not give full adherence to a doctrine of the Bible until they are con- 
strained to believe that the Bible actually teaches it. Many will read 
this treatise because they have enjoyed Dr. Boettner’s other excellent 
books; and if this book induces the reading of the others, especially The 
Reformed Doctrine of Predestination, it will be of even greater service. 

The atonement is discussed in nine chapters: The Atonement, The 
Significance of Christ’s Death, The Satisfaction View of the Atonement, 
The Active and Passive Obedience of Christ, Christ as our Ransomer, 
The Representative Principle, The Extent of the Atonement, Old Testa- 
ment Ritual and Symbolism, and Erroneous Theories of the Atonement. 
The chapter on ‘“‘the satisfaction view” is one of the best. Sin could not 
have been done away by mere pardon: “In all of His dealings God re- 
veals Himself as a holy, just and truthful God. As a holy God He hates 
sin and burns against it with a consuming zeal. As a just God He scrupu- 
lously rewards righteousness and punishes sin.... Consequently when 
sin is committed it simply cannot be ignored or cancelled out with mere 
pardon. The penalty must be paid. God’s honor and justice are at stake”’ 
(pp. 35f.). On the other hand, mere repentance on the part of man, if 
man had the power to repent, could not bring God’s forgiveness. ‘‘For 
repentance does not expiate crime, even under civil government”’ (p. 36). 
The cross is the awful vindication ‘‘ ‘in blood and agony and death’ ” 
(p. 37) of inexorable justice, God’s wrath against the enormity of sin 
descending upon the head of the Son; who, in the infinite worth of His 
person, bore spiritual sufferings of an infinite intensity, receiving in a few 
hours the concentrated agony due throughout eternity for the sins of a 
multitude no man can number. 

The author regularly exhibits the truth as over against the fallacies of 
modern infidelity. On page 26 we find, ‘‘So let no one take offense at the 
term ‘blood’... clearly and constantly and emphatically do the New 
Testament writers assert that the efficacy of Christ’s work is to be ascribed 
to His death, His blood, His cross”. ‘‘Thus the death of Christ emerges 
as the central truth in the Christian doctrine of redemption... It hardly 
seems possible that, with this central truth written so plainly and so 
repeatedly across the pages of Scripture, any honest or serious-minded 
persons could arise, as do the Unitarians and Modernists, and declare 
that the essence of Christianity consists in our following the example of 
Christ in lives of social service, or that the chief purpose of the Church is 
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to build a new social order in this world ... But Christ’s expiatory death 
is no more an object for our imitation than is the creation of the world. 
For in His death He took man’s place and rendered to divine justice a 
satisfaction which man himself was utterly unable to render. That 
Christianity is not primarily a social movement, but a redemptive re- 
ligion, setting forth a way of escape from sin, is as plain as it is possible 
for words to make it” (pp. 31f.). Again we find a warning that those 
who would reject other distinctive doctrines will inevitably strike at the 
atonement: “Strange as it may seem, there are many professing Chris- 
tians in our day who, while readily acknowledging that our salvation 
comes from Christ, deny that we inherit any guilt and corruption from 
Adam. Such a position is, of course, utterly inconsistent, and can have 
no other effect than to undermine true Christianity... The Scriptures 
teach that the principles upon which sin and misery came upon the race 
through Adam are identical with those upon which righteousness and 
blessedness come upon the elect through Christ... These two doctrines 
are strictly parallel, and must stand or fall together. They cannot be 
separated without destroying the logical consistency of the Christian 
system”’ (p. 80). The last sentence in the book strikes a clear note: ‘‘We 
are not at liberty to call anything ‘Christianity’ unless it conforms to the 
system of doctrine that was established by Christ Himself’’ (p. 136). 

Arminianism comes under attack in the chapter on the extent of the 
atonement. ‘‘The fact of the matter is that Arminians actually place 
more severe limitations on the atonement than do Calvinists” (p. 94). 
Since not all will be saved, the atonement must be limited in either of 
two respects: in its extent or in its value. And “‘if it is applied to all men, 
and if many nevertheless continue in their lost condition, the only possible 
conclusion is that in itself it does not actually save anybody”’ (zbid.). 

It must be regretted that Dr. Boettner makes rather frequent use of 
unguarded expressions. He says, with reference to three persons in a 
transaction, ‘‘How can God, the first person, take the sin of a guilty man, 
the second person, and lay it on Christ, an innocent third person? That 
this last form of the question does not state the case correctly is quite 
evident... For when God, the first person, takes the sin of a guilty 
man, a second person, and lays it on Christ, He lays it not on a third 
person but on Himself” (p. 13). It is true that in a sense God lays sin 
upon Himself, but it is also true that He does lay it upon a third person, 
for Isaiah 53:6 says, ‘‘the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all”’. 

According to the doctrine of communio idiomatum, whatever may be 
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affirmed of either nature of Christ may be affirmed of His person; and 
hence it can be said that the Son of God suffered and died. It was not 
Christ’s divine nature but only His human nature, which was subject 
to suffering and death. All this Dr. Boettner sets forth. Whether, as is 
also stated by Dr. Boettner and by many authorities, it is proper to 
speak of God’s death and God’s suffering, the reviewer hesitates to say. 
Certainly extreme care should be observed in using such expressions. 
Dr. Boettner appears unguarded in speaking of God’s death “‘in a real 
sense’ when he says of Christ, “His suffering on the cross was God's 
suffering, and His death was in a real sense God’s death for His people’’ 
(p. 16). Likewise, “‘the work of redemption was accomplished only at an 
infinite cost of suffering on the part of God Himself” (p. 31). It would 
have been better to say, for example, ‘‘an infinite cost of suffering on the 
part of that person, who, being the eternal Son of God, was truly God; 
and was also truly man”. 

The question ‘‘What is true love?” is answered, ‘‘We may say that one 
person truly loves another when he has a greater desire to please that 
person than he has to please himself. And the correlated truth is: One 
person truly loves another when he would rather suffer himself than see 
that one suffer” (p. 40). But it is God’s love, not love on the part of men, 
which is being considered; and certainly God’s love cannot be defined in 
any such way, for God does all things according to His own pleasure. 
Furthermore it is to be doubted that such definitions would satisfy in 
every case of human love. 

Certain loose statements appear. He says, “it is very evident that 
no member of this fallen race was capable of paying the debt owed by 
any other, since each one was preoccupied with his own sin. Even if it 
had been possible to have found a truly righteous man who was also 
willing to bear the penalty for others, he could at most have delivered 
but one other person since he himself was only a man” (pp. 11f.). But 
could he have done even that? Was it not necessary that our Redeemer 
be God as well as perfect man in order to bear the penalty for sin? Again, 
too extensive a parallel is sought for the idea of “redemption through 
sacrifice’’ in the following passage: ‘‘The basic law of redemption through 
sacrifice operates in the realm of nature as well as in the realm of grace. 
The strength and beauty of the mineral is sacrificed for the development 
of the vegetable, the life of the vegetable is sacrificed for the animal, and 
the life of the vegetable and of the animal is sacrificed for the good of 
man” (p. 17). It also seems extreme to assert, ‘Human ingenuity has 
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never devised greater agony than crucifixion”’ (p. 61), or to say, as if we 
had definite knowledge of the matter, that the angels were created “‘all at 
the same time” (p. 73). 

With reference to the extent of the atonement, we find mention on 
page 96 of the blessings of common grace, and the statement, “‘There is, 
then, a sense in which Christ died for all men, and we do not reply to 
the Arminian tenet with an unqualified negative’. But the Arminian 
tenet, of an unlimited atonement to make provision for the salvation of 
all men, is utterly false. And it is quite unwarranted to say that there is 
a sense in which Christ died for all men. The words ‘Christ died for 
men”’ carry with them the inevitable sense of expiation, propitiation, 
reconciliation, and redemption. They do not relate to common grace, 
and Dr. Boettner ought not to apply them to common grace; they are 
the exclusive property of the terminology of saving grace. Dr. Boettner 
takes the position that the blessings of common grace are bestowed in 
virtue of the death of Christ. His position, however, could surely have 
been put with more discrimination than by finding a degree of merit in 
the Arminian view of the atonement. 

In about ten cases where authors are quoted, no reference is made to 
the particular book from which the quotation was taken. In one instance 
a ‘Dr. Fairbairn” is referred to; there is no way of telling whether this is 
Patrick Fairbairn or A. M. Fairbairn or another. Moreover the quota- 
tion from ‘‘Dr. Fairbairn’’ is of such a nature as to arouse curiosity about 
its original context: “It is apparently true, as Dr. Fairbairn has said, 
that ‘Moral perfection can be attained, but cannot be created; God can 
make a being capable of moral action, but not a being with all the fruits 
of moral action garnered within him’ ” (p. 74). 

There are a number of typographical errors. The author’s name is 
misspelled on the back of the cover. ‘‘Ephesus’’ (p. 67) and ‘‘paschal’’ 
(p. 115) are misspelled. For “Corinthians” on page 87 is undoubtedly 
meant “‘Christians’’; for ‘‘wondering”’ on page 101, “‘wandering”’; and for 
the second appearance of the word ‘“‘Levi’’ on page 113, “Aaron”. 

This little book on the atonement is to be welcomed. Although it is 
not the only good one in the field, there is little danger of having too 
many sermons or books on the atonement. As the author says, ‘That 
the doctrine of the atonement has been neglected and obscured in our 
day is very evident. Only rarely do we hear a sermon or see an article 
printed on it. Yet it is the very heart of the Christian message and without 
it the Gospel is powerless. The minister who neglects it either because of 
a lack of spiritual experience or because of intellectual difficulties associated 
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with it, becomes hesitant and ineffective or eccentric and sensational,—and 
that for the very simple reason that his message will then be seriously 
lacking either in spiritual depth or in intellectual background” (p. 134). 


ARTHUR W. KuUSCHKE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Robert H. Pfeiffer: Introduction to the Old Testament. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1941. xiii, 917. $4.00. 


The appearance of a scholarly introduction to the Old Testament is a 
matter of importance and interest to serious Biblical students. For many 
years Driver’s Introduction has been the standard work upon this subject. 
But opinions have changed, some progress has been made, and new dis- 
coveries have come to light since Driver’s day. Apart from popular 
manuals, only one larger work in English has appeared recently, the 
Introduction of Oesterley and Robinson. In German two books call for 
mention, Otto Eissfeldt’s Einleitung, written from the critical point of 
view, and the Einleitung of Wilhelm Miller, written from the conservative 
standpoint. There is, therefore, a need for a new work in English, and the 
present volume is written in an endeavor to supply this need (p. xi). 

The purpose of the author was not to produce a technical work, but 
rather to write for those who were unacquainted with the ancient languages 

- of the Bible. ‘‘Throughout the book I imagined myself speaking to a class 
including college undergraduates, divinity and graduate students, minis- 
ters, and even interested laymen” (p. xii). Consequently, technical and 
philological discussions are not to be found in the book, nor are there 
long lists of Hebrew words, such as occur in many introductions. There 
is not a word in either Hebrew or Greek type, although a few instances of 
transliteration do occur. These few cases, however, will not at all detract 
from the value of the work for readers who are unfamiliar with Greek and 
Hebrew. As far as making his work understandable to such readers is 
concerned, it would seem that the author has succeeded admirably. 

Two characteristics of this Introduction should be noted. In the first 
place the volume is eminently readable. The style is fascinating, so that 
one easily becomes engrossed in the subject matter. This is a book that 
one dislikes to lay down, for it is intensely interesting. Secondly, the work 
is characterized by fairness in dealing with opposing views. The author 
is well-read and always seeks to state accurately the opinions of those 
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with whom he may disagree. This fact greatly enhances the value of the 
work. 

At the beginning of the discussion of each Biblical book, there is an 
analysis of the contents of the book in question. These analyses are carried 
out in some detail and well serve to give a bird’s-eye view of the contents 
of the individual Biblical books. Herein is to be found one of the most 
valuable and helpful features of the work. 

Unfortunately, the author approaches his task with a biased attitude 
toward the supernatural. Miracles and prophecy, he thinks, belong out- 
side the realm of historical facts and to the realm of the supernatural. 
-“Historical research can deal only with authenticated facts which are 
within the sphere of natural possibilities and must refrain from vouching 
for the truth of supernatural events... . In a historical study of the Bible, 
convictions based on faith must be deemed irrelevant, as belonging to 
subjective rather than objective knowledge” (p. 755). This position — 
similar in its emphasis to Barthianism — is basically antitheistic. One 
who adopts it has deliberately shut himself off from great areas of truth. 
Consequently such a one can never attain to a proper understanding of 
the Old Testament, for the Old Testament claims to be a revelation from 
God. 

Hengstenberg used to maintain that destructive criticism was in reality 
a manifestation of unbelief. For so doing he was taken to task by J. F. L. 
George and others, but time has shown that on the whole Hengstenberg 
was correct. The “critics” are not neutral, they are not necessarily objec- 
tive, they are not necessarily dispassionate searchers after truth. The 
belief that scientific research can deal only with authenticated facts which 
are in the sphere of natural possibilities is an extremely biased and pre-e 
judiced attitude to adopt. For who is to be the judge of what constitutes 
such an authenticated fact? The so-called “‘scientific’’ method sets up the 
individual as judge and exalts individual reason to the position of supreme 
interpreter of reality. Then, all too often, it refuses to deal with the 
authenticated fact of God. Hence, it is not always a truly scientific method. 

The result of the adoption of such a method is apparent in the author’s 
attitude toward the Old Testament. This appears in the first paragraph 
of the first chapter of the book. ‘‘The Old Testament owes its origin 
primarily to the religious aspirations of the Jews. Although its contents 
contain more purely mundane material than other sacred books, such as 
the New Testament and the Koran, the canonization of the Pentateuch 
(ca. 400 B. C.), Prophets (ca. 200 B. C.), and Writings (ca. A. D. 90) was 
dictated by the religious needs of the Jewish community. The inconsis- 
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tencies of Judaism are reflected in the eclectic character of what was to 
be regarded as inspired Scripture. Developing from a purely national 
worship of a tribal god into a monotheistic religion with universal appeal, 
Judaism never lost its nationalistic character and canonized writings whose 
appeal was primarily patriotic or literary, besides genuinely devotional 
literature. In regarding all parts of the Old Testament as written by 
inspired prophets and therefore divinely revealed, Judaism imparted to 
many pages of the Old Testament a profoundly religious character origin- 
ally quite alien. Probably the most conspicuous instance of this trend is 
the devotional use of the Song of Songs” (p. 3). 

One who thus conceives of the Old Testament as a purely human book 
will have no difficulty in penning the following words, ‘From the modern 
point of view, three of the most influential writings in the Old Testament — 
the Deuteronomic Code, The Priestly Code, and Daniel —were technically 
fraudulent — although their authors were sincere men, free from guile, 
and inspired by noble religious ideals” (p. 745). 

The author accepts the Development Hypothesis in its main outlines 
as being correct. ‘Broadly speaking, the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis is 
adopted as fundamentally sound in the following analysis of the Penta- 
teuch” (p. 141). Consequently, we meet many of the favorite interpreta- 
tions and emphases of members of this school of thought. The Messianic 
interpretations of the “Servant of the Lord” in Isaiah and of the “Son of 
Man” in Daniel ‘‘are misleading and inject into the books in question 
notions entirely alien to their authors” (p. 777). ‘For the Chronicler, 
theory is more important than fact and, even if he faithfully reproduced 
ancient sources, he had an ulterior motive in recording the fact that the 
number of returned Levites was surprisingly small’’ (p. 796). Amos “‘trans- 
formed the God of Israel into the international God of justice” (p. 436), 
and ‘‘was the first to extend Jehovah's jurisdiction over all nations’’ (p. 
580). Two accounts of the creation are mentioned (p. 130). None of the 
Psalms could have been written by David, thinks the author, for, among 
other considerations, ‘‘the language, style, and religious conceptions of 
the Psalms of David are radically different from those of his time” (p. 627). 
Yet the author attributes II Samuel 1:17-27 to David. If David, however, 
were capable of composing this elegy, why was he not capable of composing 
some of the Psalms? 

At the same time, despite the basic assumption of the Development 
Theory, Dr. Pfeiffer is an independent thinker who diverges from this 
theory at many points. One of these consists in the adoption of the view 
that in Genesis there is an S (Seir) document (pp. 159 ff.). After the re- 
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moval of J, E and P, so the argument runs, we have left not only redac- 
tional material and fragments, but ‘‘a series of stories with such well- 
defined characteristics that it is not unreasonable to consider them a 
separate document”’ (p. 159). This source may be found in parts of Genesis 
1 to 11 and of Genesis 14 to 38. 

Again, it is somewhat refreshing to discover that the author does not 
believe Nehemiah 8 to 10 to be the account of the ‘“‘canonization” of the 
Pentateuch. One can regret that he looks upon the historicity of the events 
recorded in these chapters as doubtful, but at least he does not impose 
upon them a meaning which they were never intended to bear, as do so ~ 
many critics of the Wellhausen school. 

Of particular interest is the ingenious interpretation which is placed 
upon the narrative of Hosea’s marriage. The phrase ‘“‘woman of whoredoms 
and children of whoredoms’”’ is taken to mean “religious apostasy”. Hence, 
the woman whom Hosea married was not an immoral woman but one who, 
like the entire land, was in a state of apostasy. 

Because of the basic, underlying rationalism of the author, his discussion 
of the canon of the Old Testament is extremely unsatisfactory. The con- 
cept of “inspired Scripture’, he maintains, did not exist in the days of 
Amos, when revelation was always oral, but was a contribution of Judaism 
and appeared ‘‘somewhat later in other religions such as Zoroastrianism, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, as well as in those derived from Judaism (Chris- 
tianity and Islam)”’ (p. 51). The notion of inspired Scripture has its roots 
in prophecy, for “it could not develop from priestly responses and legal 
decisions” (p. 51). 

The first instance of ‘‘canonization” — which we have just been told 
was a contribution of Judaism — did not occur in the days of what is 
technically referred to as Judaism, but in the days of Josiah, when a book, 
regarded as being Jehovah’s word, was discovered in the temple and its 
precepts were enforced. ‘‘For the first time in the history of mankind, 
a book was canonized as sacred scripture’”’ (p. 52). 

This book which was so ‘‘canonized” was the original edition of Deu- 
teronomy (most of chapters 5 to 26 and 28), and it was erroneously attrib- 
uted by Josiah to Moses. Josiah furthermore erred in conceiving of the 
book as a code of laws instead of as a prophetic oracle. The author of this 
work was a priest attached to the Jerusalem Ten:ple, who knew the civil 
and priestly law, but had been strongly influenced by the prophetic move- 
ment (p. 54). To accomplish his ends this priest made a compromise 
between priestly and prophetic religion, leaning ‘“‘decidedly toward the 
prophets” (p. 54). Hence, Jeremiah at first welcomed the book but soon 
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realized that its acceptance was not wholly without danger (p. 55). Jere- 
miah opposed a ‘‘new covenant”, based on a law written in the hearts of 
the people, to the Deuteronomic covenant, based on a book. The work 
of the unknown priestly writer, however, did not accomplish the purpose 
which he had intended. ‘‘The Deuteronomic Code was the outgrowth of 
prophecy but marked its doom, by substituting a book for inspired speech, 
as the ultimate divine authority” (p. 55). 

In addition to this ‘‘canonized” Scripture there existed also in ancient 
Israel, so the argument continues, a national epic, edited about 650 B. C., 
“including JE and the old sources from Josh. 1 to 1 Kings 2” (p. 56), 
which enjoyed great popularity. This latter work was not considered by 
the Israelites as canonical, yet about 550 B.C. the “‘canonized’”’ Deu- 
teronomic Code was inserted into this national epic. At this point, how- 
ever, the author’s theory exhibits one of its greatest weaknesses. When 
people, rightly or wrongly, consider a certain body of writing to be inspired 
Scripture, they do not insert that writing into a work which they ‘do not 
consider to be inspired. English-speaking people who regard the Bible 
as the Word of God, much as they may admire Shakespeare, would not 
consent to unite the Bible with Shakespeare. To do so would be considered 
sacrilegious. The same was true of the Jews. It is practically impossible 
psychologically that pious Jewish editors would insert a work which they 
believed to be sacred Scripture into a non-canonical work. 

Apparently, however, according to the argument, this act of insertion 
imparted canonicity to the national epic, for the author asserts that the 
so-called Priestly Code ‘‘could not obtain canonical standing until it had 
been incorporated into the embryo Pentateuch (JED)” (p. 57). When 
this had been accomplished and the final edition of the Pentateuch was 
completed, it was issued and received as canonical. The date of its canoni- 
zation is conjectural, but was probably about 400 B. C. The chronological 
data at our disposal are said to be ‘‘flimsy”’ (p. 57). 

When the Law was thus “‘canonized”’ about 400 B. C., it was separated 
from the great historical work (Genesis-Kings) which the Deuteronomists 
had edited about 550 B. C. Numerous changes and additions were made 
to the remaining work, which consisted of the books from Joshua through 
Kings. This was done for the purpose of encouraging successive generations 
to observe the law, but these additions were made ‘‘with a complete lack 
of historical sense’. and present a ‘‘completely distorted picture of the 
past” (p. 58). This annotation of the historical books ‘‘helped in no small 
measure to give them the status of holy writings’’ (p. 58). In addition to 
such annotation in a religious and patriotic vein, the popularity of these 
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books and their supposed prophetic authorship led to their canonization 
about 200 B.C. (p. 59). 

The utterances of Ezekiel and the so-called ‘‘second” Isaiah regarding 
the future helped to turn prophecy into prediction, and this led to an eager 
searching of the prophetical books for messages about events to come. 
This popularity, so the argument runs, is proved by the glosses added 
between 500 and 200 B.C. to the prophetical books. ‘The prophetic 
books were brought up to date by means of countless interpolations” 
(p. 60). When at last it became clear that prophetic inspiration had 
ceased, a final editor prepared the extant edition of the prophets in four 
volumes, which was ‘‘made canonical’”’ soon after its issue. About 200 B.C. 
the final editions of both the Former and the Latter Prophets appeared. 

The Law and the Prophets were canonized as units, so continues the 
argument, but each book of the Writings had to attain canonicity inde- 
pendently (p. 62). Two factors contributed to their acceptance as canon- 
ical, namely, survival and anonymity. Selection was really dictated by 
popular taste rather than by official authority (p. 63). At the Council of 
Jamnia the canon was permanently fixed. 

With this view of the canonization of the Old Testament we must take 
strong issue. First of all, it should be noted that the word ‘‘canon”’ does 
not primarily refer to the recognition of a book by human beings. The 
limits of the canon are determined not by men but by God. Official recog- 
nition of the Divine character of a book by man is important, but it by 
no means canonizes that book. An inspired book becomes canonical the 
moment it is written, whether or not it is recognized as such by men. 

With the rejection of this high view of the meaning of the word ‘‘canon’”’ 
and with the limitation of the word to the sense of public and official recog- 
nition of the Divine character of a book, the critic has created for himself 
an almost insoluble problem, namely, why did the Jews come to recognize 
these specific books of the Old Testament as Divine? Hence, while we 
admire the author’s ingenious attempt to solve this problem, we must 
confess that it is an utter failure, for it is built upon fancy and not upon 
fact. It is a mere assumption that the author of the “original’’ edition 
of Deuteronomy was a priest, influenced by the prophetic movement, 
who “‘by skillful amalgamation of prophetic and priestly religion had made 
it possible for prophetic ideals to influence the religion of the masses” 
(p. 59). It is also mere assumption to maintain that Jeremiah at first 


* For an excellent discussion of the entire question of the view that 
Deuteronomy is a product of the time of Josiah, see Wilhelm Méller, 
Are The Critics Right? New York, N. D., pp. 1-55. 
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welcomed the book, but later realized that it was “‘giving rise to new aber- 
rations” (p. 55). The passages adduced to support this position do not, 
upon the basis of grammatico-historical exegesis, yield such support. 
Again, it is but assumption to say that Jeremiah’s ‘‘new covenant” is 
opposed to the ‘‘Deuteronomic” covenant, or that, counter to the inten- 
tions of the unknown priestly author, his book ‘‘made the sporadic divine 
revelation through the prophets superfluous” (p. 55). 

The entire theory of “canonization” presented in this book is based upon 
assumption and not upon fact. The difficulties involved in the acceptance 
of the traditional view of the canon seem to be almost trivial when com- 
pared to the tremendous problems which the modern views of the canon 
raise at practically every step of the way. We have sought to point out 
that there are serious difficulties involved in the acceptance of the author’s 
theory of the “canonization” of the “‘original’’ edition of Deuteronomy. 
Difficulties just as great and numerous are to be discovered in his view 
of the ‘‘canonization” of the Prophets and the Writings. 

In the introductory chapter to the discussion of the Pentateuch there 
is presented an interesting and well written sketch of that phenomenon 
which has come to be known popularly as “higher criticism”. However, 
some of the emphases in this sketch do not appear to be entirely accurate. 
It is said that ‘“‘Celsus not only denied the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch but questioned its literary unity” (p. 135). But Celsus did not deny 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch nor did he question its literary 
unity. It is an open question whether Celsus had ever read the Penta- 
teuch. He probably had read Genesis and he may have read Exodus. He 
objects to some of the teachings of these books but not to their Mosaic 
authorship. On the whole, however, this sketch of the development of 
criticism is well done and helpful. 

Brief mention should be made of the author’s theory of the origin of 
Deuteronomy which book he holds to have passed through several expan- 
sions before reaching its final form. In its main outlines this editorial 
process was as follows. The original edition supposed to have been dis- 
covered in the Temple during the reign of Josiah probably consisted of an 
Introduction (4:44-8:20; 10:12-11:25); Special Laws (12-26); Conclusion 
(28:1-24, 43-46; 28:69). Between 600 and 550 there was added 11:26-30 
and 27 which became a framework for the laws (12-26) and which originally 
referred not to Moses’ delivery of the Law on the plains of Moab but to 
Joshua’s promulgation of the same at Shechem. About 550 the redactor (?) 
added the historical Introduction (9:1-10:11; 1:6-3:29) and Conclusion 
(31:1-13). Lastly, between 500 and 450 there was added 4:1-40 and 
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29:1-30:20. The author’s views may be summarized in the statement that 
“our Book of Deuteronomy represents the final result of a series of editorial 
expansions beginning in 621 and ending about 400 B.C.” (p. 187). It 
is unfortunate that there is no discussion and evaluation of the work of 
A. C. Welch on Deuteronomy. 

The author sometimes engages in the use of rather extreme language 
as the following statements will show. ‘Passing on to the historical period, 
the stories relate with malicious glee how Canaan was destined to be con- 
quered by Philistines and Bedouins (9:20-27)” (p. 162). The reference 
is to Noah’s prophecy about Canaan in Genesis. Again, ‘‘Cain could not 
have been the son of the first man, or he could never have found a wife 
(4:17)” (pp. 162f.). “It is probable that the editor of S believed the 
acquisition of knowledge, with its resulting divine curses, human suffering 
and wickedness, to be preferable to the placid stupidity and moronic 
innocence which man could have enjoyed in Eden, in accordance with the 
wishes of the deity’’ (p. 164). ‘‘The stories of Eden and Babel, as well as 
others in S, are pervaded by an atmosphere of gloom and a sense of God’s 
indifference to human beings” (p. 165). God is spoken of as “‘strolling’’ 
through the Garden (p. 192). The expression “Let us make man in our 
own image” presupposes ‘“‘the presence of other divine beings besides the 
Creator’’ (p. 193). The ‘‘oracle” in Genesis 1:28-30 is said to prescribe 
vegetarianism (p. 205). The so-called document P is said to read in certain 
places, namely, Genesis 1:11 ff., 20 ff., 24 f., ‘like a textbook of botany 
and zoology” (p. 208). The story of Samson is referred to as a “fairy” 
tale (p. 320). The oracle about Babylon in Jeremiah 51 to 52 is referred 
to as an “inane poem” (p. 507). 

There is also a tendency to repeat certain time-worn objections to the 
Bible. Thus, Goliath is said to have been slain both by David and also 
by Elhanan, which “contradiction” the Chronicler solved by saying that 
Elhanan slew Lahmi, the brother of Goliath (pp. 340f.). But a careful 
exegesis of the passages involved will show that there is no contradiction. 
The transmission of the text of Chronicles is at this point faulty, and the 
exercise of legitimate textual criticism yields a perfectly satisfactory 
solution to the problem. 

Another example of a time-worn criticism of the Bible is to allege that 
to call Cyrus the ‘‘King of Persia” is suspicious, since this title came into 
use only in the Hellenistic period (p. 820). This assertion, however, has 
been thoroughly discussed and shown to be untenable.? 


2 Robert Dick Wilson, ‘‘The Title ‘King of Persia’ in the Scriptures”, 
The Princeton Theological Review, Vol. 15, January 1917, pp. 90-145. 
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The chapter on the Text and Versions of the Old Testament is splendidly 
done. It provides a wealth of information and, by its reference to relevant 
literature, serves as a guide for future study. Particularly helpful also is 
the judiciously chosen bibliography which is given at the close of the book. 

The author is to be congratulated upon his achievement. He does 
actually satisfy the needs of the class of people for whom he is writing. 
It is questionable, however, whether the view of the Old Testament pre- 
sented in this volume will ever be widely accepted outside the scholar’s 
study and the pulpit. For, if the Old Testament is really of such a nature 
as Dr. Pfeiffer conceives it to be, then serious study of the Old Testament 
would not seem to be very important. A cluster of editorial redactions will 
not meet the need of the church today, but the Word of the Living God 
will meet that need. May the day soon come when gifted and conscientious 
scholars such as the author of the present work will receive the sacred 
Oracles as the Word of Truth, written for our learning and admonition. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


A. T. Olmstead: Jesus in the Light of History. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1942. xvi, 317. $2.75. 


This book represents an attempt to discover Jesus by historical re- 
search. With regard to questions about the identity of Jesus, His era, 
home, environment, life, teaching and death, the author says, ‘The 
historian is able to answer similar questions in the case of every other out- 
standing man in world history; is Jesus the lone exception? Must the 
historian abandon all attempt to picture the historical Jesus? Must he 
remain content to write a book which simply repeats what the disciples 
thought about their Master? Must Jesus always be to us a dimly recogniz- 
able figure, seen vaguely through wavering clouds of doubt? Or can the 
historian report in all honesty that he has met the great Prophet face to 
face under the blazing light of history?” (p. vii). 

If we are to study the period in which Jesus lived and died, we must 
not, the author believes, confine ourselves to the study of Greek and 
Roman authors alone, but must also examine Babylonian astronomy and 
how the calendar which evolved therefrom was adapted to Jewish practice. 
Likewise, to study Jesus’ home, we must visit Palestine, and by talking 
with the present-day inhabitants, gain an idea of Jesus’ social environ- 
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ment (p. viii). To learn of His religious background the historian must 
study the Old Testament, Targums and other books which Jesus may have 
read (p. ix). His actions may be discovered only by a critical examination 
of each asserted fact by itself and in its context. ‘Then by the painstaking 
jig-saw puzzle method we fit each fact we have accepted into every other 
accepted fact until gradually there emerges the completed picture’’ (p. ix). 
This must be done, because at times the Gospel accounts are “‘in flat dis- 
agreement” and always they are “colored by the faith of the infant church” 
(p. ix). In order that the exact words of Jesus may be obtained, the Greek 
must be first retranslated into Aramaic, which Jesus is said to have spoken, 
and the Aramaic must then be literally translated into English (p. x). 
“Who, then, was Jesus of Nazareth? The answer is presented in the fol- 
lowing pages. At long last, Jesus makes his own appearance in the full 
light of history”’ (p. xi). 

Such, then, is the “historical” method which the author would employ 
as he seeks to discover the “historical’’ Jesus. What is the result of this 
investigation? The result is that Jesus appears as a Jew who could be 
understood only in the terms of his age and race. He believed himself to 
be a prophet and he preached righteousness. ‘There is no hint that Jesus 
ever considered himself anything but a loyal Jew” (p. 271). His true 
greatness is to be sought in what he added to the Pharisaic Law (p. 272). 

One characteristic of this book is an inclination to favor the Gospel of 
John at times even above the Synoptic Gospels. The Chester Beatty 
Papyri and particularly the fragment of John in the John Rylands Library 
cause the author to say, “‘The current view that John has little or no his- 
torical value is thereby challenged and the doubt of value is transferred 
to the books which hold this view” (p. 290). And again, ‘‘The author’s 
discovery that the narratives proper [i.e., of John] are fully trustworthy 
while the interpolations agree with the long sermons in style and thought 
is the basis of this present life of Jesus’’ (p. 291). 

Throughout the book an endeavor is made to show that Jesus was 
dependent upon Jewish sources for some of His sayings. Thus, He is said 
to have known the wisdom of Ahiqar and to have been indebted to it 
for some of His sayings and phrases. The parable of the barren palm tree 
in Ahigar is said to be the basis for one of our Lord’s own parables (pp. 17, 
18). Certain expressions in the parable of the prodigal son were also said 
to have been taken from the stories of Ahiqar and Tobit. ‘It seems close 
to sacrilege to mention their origin, for on Jesus’ lips they were transformed 
into one of the most beautiful of his parables” (p. 103). 

In the book of Tobit Jesus is said to have found ‘‘the earliest expression 
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of the negative Golden Rule” and to have been influenced by Tobit’s 
emphasis upon almsgiving (p. 19). Matthew 6:19-21 is thought to have 
been based upon Tobit 4:7-10 and 12:8-10. Some of the most effective 
phrases in Jesus’ parable of the rich fool our Lord received from Ben Sira, 
who, like Tobit, had looked upon alms as stored up treasures and had also 
urged forgiveness of neighbors so that one’s own sins might be forgiven 
(p. 19). Jesus had read Ben Sira’s invitation to students to study in his 
Academy, but our Lord’s invitation (i.e. Matthew 11:28-30) ‘‘is far more 
appealing through its sheer simplicity” (p. 116). 

In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs the Golden Rule is said to 
appear for the first time in positive form. Also, “‘Forgiveness, almsgiving, 
purity, humility are inculcated and in language plainly reflected in the 
words of Jesus’ (p. 20). When our Lord told the Seventy-two that He 
had given them power to tread upon snakes and scorpions, He apparently 
was again dependent upon the Testaments. When He said, “I beheld Satan 
as lightning fall from heaven” He was, according to the author, ironically 
recalling the fallen Watchers of the book of Enoch (p. 109). The words of 
Jesus in Luke 17:7-10 are said to be based upon a saying of Antigonous of 
Socho, and the story of Dives and Lazarus is said to go back, through an 
account told at Ascalon and recorded in a passage in the Jerusalem Talmud, 
to the Egyptian tale of Khamnas. On the lips of Jesus, however, “‘the tale 
assumed new meaning” (p. 176). 

The author thinks that it ‘can be proved definitely” that Jesus read 
certain of these books (p. 16). A careful comparison of the alleged instances 
of dependence, however, will reveal the fact that whatever similarities 
there are, they are more or less accidental and of a secondary nature. 
Thus, for example, in the Syriac recension of the Ahiqar story, Nadan, the 
unfaithful son, appeals to his father for forgiveness, and offers to tend the 
horses and pigs in his father’s house. But this is merely an accidental 
similarity to our Lord’s parable of the prodigal son. In reality there is 
not the slightest evidence to indicate that our Lord was in any sense 
influenced by the Ahiqar story when He uttered the parable of the prodigal 
son. 

Like many scholars, Olmstead believes that there is a discrepancy 
between John and the Synoptic Gospels as to the date of the Last Supper. 
He thinks that John correctly presents the Passover as following the 
crucifixion. ‘That he [i.e., John] is correct is fully proved by Jewish 
authority, Jesus was ‘hanged’ on the eve of Passover, Babylonian Talmud, 
Sanhedrin 43a (uncensored edition)” (p. 279). The reviewer does not 
believe that this passage from Sanhedrin really sheds any light upon the 
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problem one way or another. This passage is late and seems to reflect 
a vague tradition. It speaks of “hanging” (1mxbn) but it does not neces- 
sarily refer to crucifixion, and hence, would seem to be ruled out as inde- 
pendent evidence for the date of the Passover. 

Again, the author asserts that in Shabbat 116b, there is preserved a 
fragment of a Gospel source in its original Aramaic form. This passage 
Olmstead translates, 


“TI did not come to take away from the Law of Moses, 
But rather I came to add to the Law of Moses”’. 


The Aramaic text of Shabbat, it seems to the reviewer, should preferably 
be translated, 


“I did not come to take away from the Law of Moses, 
And I (x5) not xbx) did not come to add to the Law of Moses”. 


This again seems to be a late passage, which raises several problems, and 
at best we can say that it appears to refer to the Gospels. But it would seem 
that there is no warrant for saying that it preserves a fragment of an 
original Aramaic Gospel (p. 185). 

Wholly unsatisfactory and somewhat superficial is the treatment of 
miracles. The account of the raising of Lazarus in its essentials is said to 
possess all ‘‘the circumstantial detail of the convinced eyewitness” (p. 206). 
This convinced eyewitness, however, believed that he had seen a man raised 
from the dead. Surely, if one is at all seriously seeking for the truth of the 
matter, he will concern himself carefully with such testimony. But John’s 
words are dismissed with the statement, ‘‘As with so many accounts found 
in our best sources, the historian can only repeat it, without seeking for 
psychological or other explanations” (p. 206). The healing of Peter’s 
wife’s mother is compared to “similar examples of sudden release from 
fever, followed by intense activity’’ which the author himself has witnessed 
in the Near East (p. 67).. The account of the stilling of the tempest is 
dismissed by the unsatisfactory words, ‘‘We have entered the domain of 
the miraculous” (p. 135). With regard to the healing of the woman who 
had an issue of blood, it is said, ‘‘we are in the full realm of magic” (p. 137). 
The episode of Christ’s walking on the water is interpreted to mean that 
He was walking by the sea (p. 140). In the account of the healing of a 
child from whom a deaf spirit was cast out ‘‘we have a broad hint that not 
all attempted healings were successful” (p. 144). Concerning the narrative 
of the opening of the eyes of the man born blind, it is said, ‘‘Were not this 
an account of a miraculous healing, we should have had no hesitation in 
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accepting it as completely authentic”’ (p. 154). The words of Mary Mag- 
dalene about the risen Christ are likewise said to be the testimony of a 
convinced eyewitness (p. 249). The recorded appearances of Christ after 
His resurrection cannot be reckoned as mere literary devices. Rather, 
their primitive character is evident. ‘Only a genuine psychological ex- 
perience common to all the leaders of the church can explain these stories” 
(p. 252). At no time does the author seem seriously to have grappled 
with the problem of miracles, a problem which should for him be particu- 
larly acute, since he admits that often the accounts of miracles are told 
by eyewitnesses. 

Equally unsatisfactory is the treatment of the Messianic consciousness 
of our Lord. At the time of His baptism “‘there descended upon Jesus the 
consciousness that he too had been summoned to carry on God’s work” 
(p..57). When tempted by Satan, Jesus felt in Himself no Messianic con- 
sciousness (p. 60). In His sermon at Capernaum, the content of which has 
not been preserved, Jesus, according to the author, may have indicated 
that He did not consider Himself to be the Messiah whom John had an- 
nounced (p. 141). When Jesus was plainly asked whether He was the 
Messiah, He deliberately sidestepped the direct question, making it clear 
that He considered Himself a prophet sent by God, although His answer 
“might be twisted to mean that he claimed to be the Messiah’”’ (p. 200). 
In His explanation to Pilate Jesus is said to have indicated that ‘‘he made 
no claim to be the Messiah whom the Jews, as Pilate only too well knew, 
expected to restore an independent Jewish kingdom on earth” (p. 231). 

The problem of Messiahship, however, revolves around more than the 
question whether Jesus ever explicitly claimed to be the Messiah. Even 
if it could be definitely proved, and it cannot, that Jesus did not explicitly 
claim to be the Messiah, the problem remains. For Jesus spoke and acted 
as the Messiah of the Old Testament. It will not do to dismiss Him as 
merely a prophet, as the author of the present work does, for to do so does 
not do Him justice. The prophets spake in God’s name. They did not 
dare to speak in their own name. Jesus, however, had no hesitation about 
speaking in His own name. This fact shines forth clearly even in the pas- 
sages which the author permits us to accept as genuine. Even upon the 
basis of these passages we find a Jesus who did not hesitate to perform 
miracles, to claim the prophecy Isaiah 60:17-61:1 as applying to Him- 
self, to claim the ability to give water which if one drinks he shall never 
thirst again, to pronounce a person’s sins to be forgiven. We find a Jesus 
who did not shrink from declaring what would be the fate of cities on the 
judgment day, who claimed to have given His disciples authority to tread 
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upon snakes and scorpions and to have power over evil spirits. This Jesus 
could issue the gracious invitation of Matthew 11:28-30, could set forth 
terms of admission into the Kingdom of Heaven, and could describe that 
Kingdom upon the basis of His own authority. He could refer to Himself 
as the ‘‘Son of Man,” could raise the dead, and could teach authoritatively 
in His own name, setting Himself upon a plane with and even above the 
Law of Moses. He could speak of ‘My Kingdom’”’. 
Such is the Jesus who appears in the passages which the author treats 
.as genuine. To dismiss such a Jesus as merely a Prophet is not to do Him 
justice. The Messianic element cannot be thus easily discarded. How 
could a sane prophet possibly make the claims which Jesus made? Either, 
therefore, this Jesus whom the author permits us to see was God manifest 
in the flesh or else He was insane. If He were insane, however, how may 
His miracles be accounted for, miracles the accounts of which were recorded 
in some cases by eyewitnesses? This Jesus cannot, therefore, be understood 
as an insane person, nor can He be accounted for as a sane person, a mere 
prophet. He either cannot be accounted for at all, in which case we must 
be content to be agnostic, or else we must confess that we are in the presence 
of a unique and supernatural Person, who spake with the voice of absolute 
authority and exercised the sovereign power that only God can exercise. 
In other words, these passages permit one to see only the Divine Christ, 
God manifest in the flesh. 

This book is one more failure in the long history of effort to present to 
the world a purely human Jesus. The Prophet whom the author would 
create is truly an enigma. He preached righteousness, and yet, by His 
words and deeds, behaved as a righteous man could not behave. He gave 
the impression of being Divine, whereas in reality He was only a man. He 
was therefore, not a good man, but a deceiver. Professor Olmstead’s book 
furnishes fresh conviction of the truth of the alternative, ‘‘Aut Deus aut 
homo non bonus”. 

EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Dores Robinson Sharpe: Walter Rauschenbusch. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1942. xiii, 463. $2.75. 


No literary triumph, this biography by Dores R. Sharpe is a careful 
collection of material on the life and work of the greatest, if not the most 
characteristic, of the social gospellers. Dr. Sharpe interprets Walter 
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Rauschenbusch with the understanding of both secretarial and personal 
intimacy, and with the reverence of discipleship. 

Distinctly the better part of the book is the latter half, in which the 
thought of Rauschenbusch is summarized, including most readable précis 
of his major works. The earlier portion of the book, tracing the life of the 
great modernist, is rather too fine a gleaning from the harvest of Rauschen- 
buschiana, as the author soberly dubs his collection of source materials. 
Unfortunately the winnowing seems regulated more by the fruitfulness 
of the Sharpe collection than by the Rauschenbusch life. While the record 
twice pictures little Walter admiring the eyes of a snail, and tenderly 
buttons his childish pants, it is entirely blank on the development of his 
liberal views of Christianity. We are assured that his father, a German 
Lutheran minister who moved to this country to work among German 
Baptists, was strictly conservative. Complains Sharpe: “... he clung to 
the old dogmas and traditions. He was afraid — afraid of upsetting 
things theologically .... He moved in the theological world as though 
it were an old stuffed parlor, he feared to move freely lest he knock the 
bric-a-brac off and break it’’ (p. 421). 

But there are no data on how Walter’s views came to differ so radically 
from his home training. With only a half-humorous remark about one 
paternal warning against heresy in Sunday School, the narrative gives 
no glimpse of Walter’s opinions in this respect until we note a casual 
quotation coming from the pen of a 24-year-old Rauschenbusch, just 
before his last year in Rochester Seminary. ‘‘Unselfishness and self- 
sacrifice seem to me the idea of Christ’s life and therefore the expression 
of God’s character... I tell you I am just beginning to believe in the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, not exactly in the shape in which the 
average person proclaims it as the infallible truth of the Most High, but 
in a shape that suits my needs, that I have gradually constructed for 
myself in studying the person and teaching of Christ, and which is still 
in rapid progress of construction. I don’t believe that believing any 
doctrine will do a man any good except so far as it is translated into life. 
I don’t believe that when a man believes in the vicarious death of Christ 
that death will be imputed to him; how can it? But if he begins to live 
a Christ-like life, he will find that tho’ there is no Cross for him to be nailed 
to, he will die piece-meal by self-sacrifice just as Christ did even before 
his crucifixion and then he is at one with Christ and placed by God into 
the same category”’ (p. 55). 

To Sharpe this gives evidence that Rauschenbusch’s mind was not in 
moth balls, but he does not identify the larvae which have so early wasted 
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it. Born in Rochester in 1861, Rauschenbusch spent four years of early 
childhood in Germany, returned to the Continent for a second four-year 
term at the age of 18 to travel and study. Although there is no informa- 
tion given, the presumption would be that German liberalism claimed him 
at this crucial period of life. In harmony also with his later humanism 
was his conversion experience as he later describes it. It took place when 
he was 17, just before the student years in Germany. ‘‘And then, physi- 
cally, came the time of awakening for me...and what I said to myself 
was: ‘I want to become a man; I want to be respected; and if I go on like 
this I cannot have the respect of men.’ This was my way of saying: ‘Iam 
out in a far country and I want to get home to my country and I do 
not want to tend hogs any longer,’ and so, I came to my Father, and I 
began to pray for help and got it; and I got my own religious experience”’ 
(p. 43). 

Rauschenbusch’s subsequent life was not outwardly eventful. Upon 
graduation from Rochester Seminary (now Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School) in 1886 he volunteered for the mission field and was considered 
for the Presidency of the Telugu Theological Seminary at Ramapatnam, 
India, by the Baptist Foreign Mission Society. However, due to the 
“‘wrath or stupidity’’ of his Rochester Old Testament professor, Dr. Osgood, 
in calling attention to his liberal views of the Old Testament, he was not 
appointed. Instead he took the pastorate of the Second German Church 
of New York City, in a tough west side district. Here, saddened by the 
oppression and suffering of the tenement dwellers, and impressed by 
Henry George’s Single-Tax campaign for mayor, Rauschenbusch studied 
sociology more intensively and added socialism to his religious humanism. 
He remained in the New York parish till 1897, married while there, and 
spent the remainder of his life in Rochester, the city of his birth, first 
in the German Department of the Seminary, teaching natural sciences as 
well as New Testament and civics, and after 1902 in the chair of Church 
History of the Seminary. He died in 1918. He published four books in 
German and seven in English. Christianity and the Social Crisis, 1907, 
Christianizing the Social Order, 1912, A Theology for the Social Gospel, 1917, 
are his three chief works, and a book of ‘‘Prayers of the Social Awakening”’ 
entitled For God and the People, 1910, was well known. 

Central in the thought of Rauschenbusch was the kingdom of God, the 
concept in which he united his personal religion and his social program. 
In this unity of thought lie the vigor of his purpose and the impact of 
his work. From this commanding position his sardonic humor sallied 
down upon evangelicals who were Fundamentalists on Sundays and sweat- 
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shop profiteers the rest of the week, as well as upon the socialists whose 
condemnation of religion debased their efforts to the ‘‘squealing of a drove 
of pigs where the rear pigs are trying to push away the front pigs and get 
their noses into the trough too” (p. 214). 

Sharpe’s chief effort is to present Rauschenbusch’s synthesis of sociology 
and religion as the quintessence of Christianity and the hope of the world. 
It is emphasized therefore that the kingdom concept does not involve 
a setting aside of evangelicalism, but rather a rediscovery of the neglected, 
but most important, phase of the gospel. It is individual evangelicalism 
plus a social consciousness. Sharpe excuses Rauschenbusch and the other 
early proponents of the social gospel from any charge of deserting the 
“old gospel”. ‘‘Actually all these men were deeply evangelical Christians 
who were not for a moment thinking of deserting their background. They 
may not have said much about the older gospel because they were bring- 
ing out a new emphasis to counteract a long neglect” (p. 193). But if they 
didn’t say much they implied a great deal, and even under Sharpe’s careful 
hand Rauschenbusch is still explicit about the ‘‘old gospel’”’. 

Actually the remarkable balance between individual salvation and 
social salvation is no balance at all, but a thoroughgoing subordination of 
the individualism in Christianity to sociological, not to say socialistic, 
terms. Not only is social reform added to the gospel, but the gospel is 
completely renovated in the best Pelagian taste. No longer does Christian- 
ity have as its first commandment man’s relation to God, but rather “all 
human goodness must be social goodness, and its highest type is that which 
puts freely at the service of the community all that a man is and can do. 
The fundamental virtue is love, because love is the society-making quality” 
(p. 242). Worship as an end in itself is repudiated: ‘‘What did not serve 
men could not serve God”’ (p. 243). All doctrine is socialized: repentance 
is from social injustice; faith is in the solidarity of men; baptism is no 
longer a ‘‘selfish” individual attempt to escape damnation but entrance 
into social fellowship. Even the great White Throne bows to society: 
since sin is against men, God cannot justly forgive it (cf. p. 324). Christ’s 
death was not to bring individual salvation, but to give publicity to social 
injustice and social love. Heaven and hell as a two-strata society distinction 
is undemocratic and therefore does not exist. 

God Himself appears in civilian clothes: no longer an Autocrat, but a 
Democrat; even a New Dealer, judging by the economic policies of His 
Kingdom. This was the great contribution of Jesus. When Jesus “ ‘took 
God by the hand and called him ‘‘our Father,” he democratized the con- 
ception of God’ ” (p. 323), thus saving humanity and God in “‘a redemptive 
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service’. ‘The social gospel is out of sympathy with autocratic conceptions 
of God and in sympathy with Jesus’ conception of God” (p. 339). “‘ ‘ The 
value of Christ’s idea of the Fatherhood of God is realized only by con- 
trast to the despotic idea which it opposed and was meant to displace’ ”’ 
(p. 324). The old theodicy had a despot, the social substitute is a God who 
casts his lot with the proletariat and keeps trying to help. Calvary was 
“a great experience for God” (p. 351), who is immanent in all men, and 
therefore of course in Christ. ‘‘There is no final consummation to be looked 
for, for humanity will never be stationary and God is always marching on”’ 
(p. 347). He has democratically abdicated eternity and leads the march 
in time. 

All this bald naturalism and pantheism Sharpe presents as evidence 
that Rauschenbusch clung to all the old doctrines. They ‘‘are all accepted 
even when they are modified”’ (p. 326). Rauschenbusch “could repeat the 
Apostles’ Creed with equanimity” (zbid.). This, although he was a con- 
fessed Sabellian in his view of the trinity. Even that heresy demands more 
supernaturalism than he displayed. Sharpe does admit that the modifica- 
tions are at times radical, and he once observes, ‘‘there is something which 
one is tempted to call ingenious about the way in which the social interpre- 
tation is worked into the most individualistic crevices in the fortress of the 
old theology”’ (p. 323). 

Of course this complete reversal of theism to humanism is achieved only 
by the most arbitrary manhandling of the Scriptures. In this respect 
Rauschenbusch retailed German Higher Criticism, with Wellhausen’s 
prophet-versus-priest hypothesis, and represented the hey-day of gagging 
the gospel’s supernaturalism under the pretense of letting the ‘“‘real Jesus” 
talk. A breath-taking example of this method is recorded by Sharpe in 
pages 343-349. Rauschenbusch faces on the stage the elephantine propor- 
tions of eschatologism in the New Testament. He swishes the cloak of 
criticism and, presto, the elephant has vanished and the pollywog of 
evolution is swimming placidly in a goldfish bowl. On page 348 is the 
label of the cloak: ‘‘that which satisfies any real requirement’’, that is, 
that which fits the social gospel. This type of pragmatic arbitrariness in 
theology does worry Sharpe a little. Can we be ‘‘consciously creating new 
doctrines because we feel they are socially necessary? Is social or ethical 
utility a justification for theological conceptions, or is there some more 
objective standard in truth itself? The pragmatism of the author might 
create in some suspicious mind a feeling that he is undermining all stand- 
ards of objective truth’’ (p. 325). The reviewer confesses to the suspicious 
mind. 
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It is no accident that this wholesale falsification of Christianity is 
exposed in its most central concept. Rauschenbusch featured the Kingdom 
of God rather than the church because he could not tolerate the distinctive- 
ness of supernatural Christianity and longed for the broad fields of human- 
ism—‘‘the Kingdomof God is as broad as humanity and as big as God 
himself” (p. 135). Yet it is in the idea of the Kingdom that Christian 
theology is most supernatural. Its very essence is the emphasis that God 
is sovereign, that He rules in salvation, that He demands and supplies 
the righteousness and adds the blessedness. The Kingdom is not an ethical 
community realized by the interaction of men on the principle of love. 
Rather religion is subsumed under the Kingdom: life, forgiveness of sin, 
communion with God, and all else, both ethical and religious, are, as Dr. 
Vos says, “represented in Jesus’ kingdom-teaching, not as the product of 
human activity, but as the work of God’’.t The Kingdom concept insists 
that Christianity is not subjective but ‘‘a great system of objective, super- 
natural facts and transactions’? terminating eschatologically in judgment 
and the Kingdom of glory. It brings all into subservience to the glory 
of God, with salvation central by the power of God. And in the Kingdom 
the person and work of Jesus Himself are in the center. This is the religion 
which claims absolute dominion over all of life to the glory of God. 

Rauschenbusch’s Kingdom of God based on the proposition that God 
is not a King, but a democrat, offers morality without a standard and 
progress without a goal. He was right in demanding that religion reach 
society, but he reduced religion to society, and died in sorrow, if not final 
disillusionment, as World War I revealed society as it is. If this biography, 
appearing in pale colors against an even greater catastrophe, can perform 
any service it may show in stronger relief the folly of evolutionary optimism 
and present a challenge to those who have been claimed by the sovereign 
grace of the Most High God whom Rauschenbusch rejected, to press His 
claims over all of life, to press them in those neglected areas of society for 
which the social gospel was invented, and to do so with the organic vigor 
of Covenant Theology where a true solidarity and a genuine individualism 
have that balance restored in the Spirit which Rauschenbusch tried in vain 
to achieve. . 


Epmunp P. CLowney, Jr. 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Vos, Geerhardus: The Teaching of Jesus concerning The Kingdom 


of God and the Church, American Tract Society, 1903, p. 79. 
2 Idem, p. 192. 
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Elbert Russell: The History of Quakerism. New York: Macmillan. 
1942. xxv, 586. $3.00. 


It is probable that the Friends are more widely known in the United 
States than any other protestant group of comparable size, numbering 
as they do about 115,000 in this country according to a recent estimate, 
or somewhat less than 100,000 according to the last U. S. religious census. 
The breadth of their reputation is due to many things, the fame of William 
Penn as the founder of Pennsylvania and Philadelphia, the apparent 
whimsicality of some of their early customs, their long record of conscien- 
tious objection to war, the advertising resulting from the trade name 
“Quaker Oats” and other such names less widely known, and, last but not 
least, the relief work carried on by them during the First World War and 
ever since, remarkable for its breadth, wisdom and efficiency. 


The history of the Quakers is of interest not only within their own 
borders but far outside them. The reasons just mentioned supply some 
of the ground for this, but not all. A more important one from the point 
of view of its permanent impact upon men is the fact that Quakerism 
champions the principle that the Inner Light is the supreme guide of human 
life. This is in contrast with the great tradition of most of historic protes- 
tantism where the Scriptures have held the place of supreme authority. 
Russell’s new work does not avoid this question, but notes the attitude 
on this matter of the founder of Friends and of various individuals and 
groups throughout their history. 


The work is a successful attempt to compress the history of Quakerism 
into one volume which shall be readable and actually cover the ground. 
Its quality seems to rise, on the whole, as it progresses. The style is not 
its most outstanding characteristic, but it accomplishes with great ability 
the task of furnishing a living history of the Quaker movement from its 
beginnings to the present day. 

The reviewer cannot believe that George Fox was a man of such stature 
as to warrant the place Russell gives him or the amount of space devoted 
to him in the book. That he was brave, honest, persistent, and faithful 
to his ideals is true. He saw the sad state of a great part of the church in 
the England of his day, oppressed as it was by overmuch formalism and 
staffed by a clergy that was too often time-serving. But these were evils 
that could have been, and have been, conquered with other means than 
those employed by Fox. Fox’s immediate prominence stems from the fact 
that in opposition, on the one hand, to the ritualistic Arminianism of those 
who followed the footsteps of Laud and, on the other, to the Biblically 
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based Calvinism of the Puritans, he preached the natural goodness of man 
and accompanied it with a demand for a series of distinctive practices 
which were bound, whatever their design, to awaken public notice and 
interest. That is not a bad formula for drawing a following. The Free- 
masons have followed it with a great deal of success. But it does not for- 
ward the truth, and while it may be true, as Russell says, that some of 
Fox’s limitations and defects “did not contribute to the permanent pat- 
tern of Quakerism”’ (p. 29), they affect our judgment of Fox. 

The useful impetus that Fox gave to some aspects of truth was not at 
first as prominent as more spectacular matters of behavior, but its value 
began to be apparent later. His insistence, whatever the incidental mani- 
festations with which it was accompanied, upon the essential equality of 
status of all men was to bring about eventually a most helpful crusade 
against slavery. Perhaps his reaffirmation of the church’s early and, 
under certain conditions, eminently proper principle of abstention from 
war and military service was an even greater work, because it, more than 
any other single influence, has resulted in bringing this principle widely 
to the attention of English-speaking peoples from that day to this. 

For these things we may be duly grateful to Fox, but his successors 
who developed Friends’ principles along more sane and less erratic lines 
deserve somewhat more credit than he. 

To return to the subject of the Inner Light, Russell is to be highly com- 
mended for his constant care to keep in view the development of Friends’ 
thinking on this subject and to bring out the perplexities and questions 
which have arisen in that connection throughout the history of Quakerism. 
Much food for thought is offered in this connection to any one who is 
concerned with fundamentals. The index lists sixteen references under 
“Inner” or “Inward” in combination with various nouns. 

The doctrine of the Inner Light is bound to develop variations because 
its inherently erroneous character produces unfortunate results among its 
adherents. Then a search is made for the root fault and an attempt at 
correction results. Thus ever new forms of the doctrine are tried in an 
endeavor to get away from the absurdities which are quite inseparable 
from the teaching itself, whatever its form. 

Of particular interest is Russell’s criticism of Barclay’s view of the Inner 
Light as tending to make it ‘‘something thrust into human nature by a 
special grace rather than an original and integral part of it” (p. 179). 
This, says Russell, ‘‘cast suspicion upon the processes and products of 
human reason” (ibid.). But surely, on the other hand, George Fox did 
not equate the Inner Light either with reason or its products. (Cf. Rachel 
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H. King: George Fox and the Light Within, 1650-1660, Philadelphia, 1940, 
p. 37). Probably Russell does not mean to imply that he or others have 
done so, but at first reading it sounds suspiciously that way. Miss King’s 
recent study is of great value on this subject and is to be commended to 
all who wish to pursue the matter further. 

The theory and practice of Friends’ organization is usefully set forth 
by Russell (especially, chap. 11), and the various types of meetings are 
described (especially, chap. 17). An important virtue is the constant 
stress upon the influence of Quietism on Quaker development. Readers 
would do well to note the careful description of what Quietism is (pp. 229 f.) 
"and to follow Russell in relating it to Quakerism in various phases. They 
will also find it very useful to note the influence of Quietism upon other 
movements in Christianity such as, to name a contemporary one as an 
example, the Victorious Life movement. 

What I fear is a widespread notion that practically all Quaker discipline 
and Quaker customs developed contemporaneously with George Fox and 
William Penn is dispelled by this book with its description of their gradual 
growth, maturity and, in some cases, decay. 

The section (pp. 282-293) on the causes of the Separation of 1827-8 
is excellent and is the more to be praised for its evident reflection of a 
desire to be clear, fair and inclusive, since in the last part of the book the 
author allows to become more evident than before his lack of sympathy 
with some of the principles that animated Orthodox Friends. 

It is to be noted that the terms ‘‘orthodox”, ‘‘conservative”’, and “‘primi- 
tive’ among Friends have connotations which do not always leave those 
denominated by these terms very close to persons who bear the same 
labels in other Christian groups. Conservative Friends, for example, hold 
to principles which are fundamentally in opposition to those held by con- 
servative Presbyterians, and properly so. For George Fox’s values were 
not those of John Calvin or, for that matter, on many points those of 
the apostles. 

One of the leading figures of nineteenth century Quakerism was Joseph 
John Gurney. He was greatly influenced by evangelicalism and, says , 
Russell, ‘‘carried on his Bible studies in the morning and his self-examina- 
tion at right” and “did not seem to get his theological thinking and his 
Quaker worship much nearer together than that” (p. 337). But it is 
very difficult to get Biblical theological thinking and essential Quakerism 
together. When Russell intimates that ‘‘Gurney’s learning, love of educa- 
tion and emphasis on Biblical scholarship” were healthy and if followed 
would have militated against the tendency to drift away from the older 
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Quakerism (p. 350), one can approve the former, but must dissent from 
the latter, part of the conclusion. 

The book is an excellent introduction to the study of Quakerism. The 
author is to be thanked and congratulated. 


Pau. WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Floyd E. Hamilton: The Basis of Millennial Faith. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Compaiiy. 1942. 160. $1.00. 


Until comparatively recent years the millennial controversy in this 
country has been very largely between the postmillennial and premillennial 
constructions of eschatology. At the present time the literary output 
on this question is very largely devoted to the debate between the amil- 
lennial and premillennial views. The book now before us is almost en- 
tirely an argument for amillennialism in contrast with premillennialism. 

Mr. Hamilton deplores the ‘‘unreasonable prejudice’ entertained by 
many premillennialists against amillennialism, and so he seeks to justify 
the amillennial view ‘‘according to sound exegetical canons of Biblical 
interpretation” (p. 18). He hopes that he may thus be able to remove 
from the minds of these premillennialists this “unreasonable prejudice” 
which he regards as gravely detrimental to the cause of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. Mr. Hamilton is a well-known writer; he is a missionary of wide 
experience; his other books as well as the present one exhibit sound exeget- 
ical canons of interpretation; he writes with becoming charity and sym- 
pathy. He is therefore qualified in admirable fashion to present the plea 
and the argument the present volume contains. We cannot but hope 
that his appeal will have the desired effect. 

As indicated above, The Basis of Millennial Faith is chiefly a refutation 
on exegetical grounds of the premillennial view of Christ’s advent. Little 
space is therefore given to postmillennialism. In the judgment of the 
present writer it is regrettable that in current literature on the millennial 
debate so little attention is paid to the postmillennial position. Just as 
a great deal of the debate in the century that has passed suffered from 
neglect of the amillennial position and consequently much of the pre- 
millennial criticism rested upon an ignorance or ignoring of the amillennial 
view, so now the debate is impoverished and in some cases prejudiced by 
ignoring the postmillennial position. But still more regrettable is the 
failure to present the postmillennial view fairly or completely. Mr. Hamil- 
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ton’s presentation of postmillennialism and his criticism of it do not show 
the merit characteristic of the book as a whole. 

It is scarcely fair to say that ‘“‘the plausibility of the whole postmil- 
lennial theory lies in what would seem to be the intrinsic probability of 
ultimate victory through the preaching of the gospel to the whole world”’ 
(p. 32). And it is no argument whatsoever against postmillennialism as 
such to appeal to the disquieting events of the last thirty years — the 
shattered hopes of the advocates of peace through international coopera- 
tion as a result of World War No. I, the failure of the League of Nations 
and the breaking out of World War No. II (p. 33). The postmillennialist 
who is true to the supernaturalism of the Bible does not rest his hopes for 
an era of righteousness and peace upon efforts like the League of Nations, 
however laudable such efforts might be in themselves. 

We are more than amazed when Mr. Hamilton says, ‘‘The doctrine of 
election itself, teaching as it does the selection of some to salvation out of 
a group of unregenerate men, would inevitably indicate that the forces 
of Satan will continue to exist in the world throughout the inter-adventual 
period. The belief that all will become righteous would seem to contradict 
the plain teaching of election, that some are saved and others lost’”’ (p. 33). 
The doctrine of election is not in the least contradicted by the belief that 
for a period in this world’s history the population of the world will be 
preponderantly elect. Even if during such a period every person living 
on the earth were elect —a belief postmillenarians do not necessarily 
entertain — the doctrine of election would not in the least be disturbed 
thereby. It would simply mean that all living in that period were embraced 
in the election of grace. 

Again, appeal to the parable of the wheat and the tares is not a con- 
clusive argument against postmillennialism. Nor is it a valid argument 
against it that great tribulation will precede Christ’s coming, that anti- 
christ will gather his forces against the church, and that there will be great 
apostasy in the church (p. 33). A reading of so representative a work as 
David Brown's Christ’s Second Coming will show that the postmillenarian 
does not need to deny the presence of tares up until the end, does not 
necessarily deny apostasy after the millennium, and does not necessarily 
deny the appearance of the man of sin and son of perdition during this 
apostasy immediately prior to the advent, even though David Brown him- 
self places the destruction of antichrist prior to the millennium. 

The question now is not, of course, the rightness or wrongness of the 
postmillennial position but simply the question of proper and fair criticism. 

Not all amillennialists would subscribe to some of the interpretations 
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and tenets alleged by Mr. Hamilton as belonging to the amillennial position. 
One quotation will suffice as example. ‘‘At the close of the reign of the 
Antichrist or Man of Sin, he institutes a terrible persecution against the 
Christian Church.... In this terrible tribulation vast numbers of Chris- 
tians are killed, but at the climax, when the hosts of Satan seem to be on the 
point of complete victory, during the battle of Armageddon, Christ appears in 
the Shekinah glory” (p. 36, italics ours). 

Such defects, however, do not characterise the book as a whole. Mr. 
Hamilton’s main thesis is to show the untenability of premillennial exegesis 
and construction. In developing this thesis he has brought forward potent 
arguments, arguments that in our judgment are unanswerable. His treat- 
ment of Old Testament prophecies indicates the lines of sane and Scrip- 
turally substantiated interpretation. He shows the insurmountable diffi- 
culties encountering a literal interpretation of Ezekiel 40 to 48. His 
analysis of the parable of the wheat and the tares, in codrdination with the 
teaching of other passages, shows the perplexity that must result for 
widely current chiliastic interpretation of Revelation 20. He enters into 
considerable detail in dealing with the judgment of the sheep and the goats 
of Matthew 25:31-46 and shows how arbitrary and unreasonable is that 
interpretation that regards this judgment scene as any other than the 
final judgment of just and unjust. Particularly interesting is his rather 
extended and detailed discussion of the Greek verb wowuaivw in Revela- 
tion 2:27; 12:5; 19:15, bearing upon the question of the “‘rod of iron’’ rule 
by Christ. He submits that the verb should not be translated ‘‘to rule’ 
but rather “‘to act the part of a shepherd’’, and so he concludes, “In this 
case in these ‘rod of iron’ passages, it should be translated, ‘He shall act 
the part of a shepherd toward the nations with a rod of iron, as the vessels 
of the potter are broken to shivers,’ (Rev. 12:5). That is, the Messiah to 
protect His flock, the true people of God, from their enemies, will execute 
vengeance on the unbelieving nations who have been persecuting God’s 
people” (p. 88). In his interpretation of the Apocalypse, and of Chapter 20 
in particular, perhaps the most valuable paragraph is that dealing with 
“The First Resurrection’. He adduces evidence to show that to regard 
the first resurrection as “‘the new birth of the believer which is crowned 
by his being taken to heaven to be with Christ in His reign during the 
interadventual period” (p. 117) is not by any means unreasonable nor 
contrary to the analogy of New Testament usage. 

Mr. Hamilton’s book is a valuable, indeed noteworthy, contribution 
to this much-debated question. It is not a long book and it is written in 
a style that makes it thoroughly readable to the layman. We hope that 
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it will succeed in fostering, especially among those premillenarians to 
whom its plea is mainly directed, an appreciation of the sanity and candour 
of those principles of interpretation that have guided the main thesis 
propounded by Mr. Hamilton. 

JoHNn MurRAyY 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Howard B. Jefferson: Experience and the Christian Faith. New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1942. 230. $2.00. 


Today many ministers and teachers who claim to be conservative 
rather than liberal, are rejoicing in what they consider to be a revival of 
orthodox Christianity, a return of the prodigal church to its rightful 
position and home. Probably such writings as this stimulating work by 
Dr. Jefferson are the principal bases of the claim. 

Dr. Jefferson, like many other present day liberals, does not hesitate 
to denounce what he calls ‘‘modernism”. He acknowledges that he and 
others, who were brought up as liberals and humanists, may listen in 
humility and with a sense of sin to the criticism of the theologies they 
have built (p. 27). ‘‘Modernism’’, he contends, “‘is, therefore, not essential 
Christianity” (p. 22). Its entrance into western civilization he regards as 


the period when western civilization began to ‘go astray”’. 

Such statements, I believe, are productive of an unwarranted optimism 
in the minds of many alleged conservatives — an optimism which is only 
increased by the influential position of Dr. Jefferson as a member of the 
faculty of the School of Philosophy and Religion of Colgate University 
and a leader in the Student Christian Movement as well as a frequent 
speaker at colleges and student conferences. 

Many who rejoice are accustomed to regard modernism and liberalism 
as essentially the same thing. Dr. Jefferson, however, does not do so and 
thus may vigorously attack modernism and at the same time embrace 
liberalism. The confusion seems to enter when a person pours his own 
definitions into another man’s words. But words, especially as employed 
in discussions of philosophy and religion, have a wide and varied signifi- 
cance since it seems to be a generally accepted practice to confiscate words 
and phrases from one system or another and put them into one’s own 
with entirely different meanings. But since words express thoughts it is 
very imperative that the reader have the writer’s dictionary or else mis- 
understanding and confusion will reign. 

Modernism, to Jefferson, is a view which puts great faith in the idea of 
progress and endeavors to adapt the Christian religion to the progress of 
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the world as though the world were continually saving religion rather 
than religion the world. This Jefferson opposes. Still he holds to what is 
commonly regarded as the modernistic conception of the essence of Chris- 


“ce 


tianity when he writes, ‘‘...there is the practical necessity of finding 
sufficient unity to make effective the preaching of the irreducible minimum 
of the Christian faith — that is, the universal fatherhood of God and the 
universal brotherhood of man — against the false notions of tribal gods 
and primacy of race’’ (p. 188). Also the modernistic conception of prayer 
is seen in the words, “There are, to be sure, some empirical tests as to 
specific ways in which the God of nature can be trusted. We have found, 
for example, that prayer is not a reliable means of bringing rain or of 
delivering us from floods” (p. 34). 

The intention of Dr. Jefferson in writing the book was not to fill certain 
“conservatives” with optimism and cause them to declare that the church 
is getting better and better. It was not to enable those who are studying 
trends to move them up one station on the railroad the terminus of which 
is a full-orbed orthodox Christianity. Nevertheless the book may be more 
significant in producing such an effect and in gaining a certain approval 
of so-called conservatives who profess to hate modernism, than in carrying 
out the intention of the author. Many such conservatives, engrossed 
in studying modern trends in religion never consider the possibility of two 
distinct railroads without a union depot. To them all are on the same 
road, some near and some far. Dr. Jefferson is near because he said that 
western civilization went astray when it embraced modernism. 

But what is the author’s primary purpose in the book? It is stated in 
the preface where he writes, ‘‘One of the more important trends in cur- 
rent religious thought is a renewed interest in Christian tradition and a 
new emphasis on revelation. Many of us, while impressed by this trend, 
are unable and unwilling to give up the experimental or pragmatic way 
of thinking. Between the new traditionalism and the experimental method 
there appears to be a genuine conflict. I believe, however, that there are 
values in both and I have tried to outline a theological method which 
combines them in a consistent fashion” (pp. 7f.). The author observes 
the pendulum of theological thought swinging from experimentalism to 
traditionalism. He feels, however, that, as the pendulum swings, many 
important elements of experimental theology will be thrown away as 
false. He does not wish to see this for he believes there are elements of 
good in both, and, even though there seems to be a genuine conflict, still 


he believes it is possible to harmonize both in a consistent theological 
method — to transcend, as it were, the opposition between experimentalism 
and traditionalism in order to make them work together. 
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In the first chapter, ‘‘Experimentalism versus Tradition”, the author 
presents the problem with which he is dealing. He commends some and 
condemns:other elements in traditionalism and in experimentalism and 
proposes to synthesize the good elements into a theological method. 

In commenting on traditionalism Jefferson points out what he con- 
siders to be a danger, namely, a reverence for the tradition which may be 
crystallized into a religious creed and philosophical system that becomes 
a criterion of truth. Thus the religious and philosophical views of Calvin 
and Augustine, which may have issued from practical problems faced in 
their day, may not only be irrelevant to the modern world but positively 
harmful. A reverence for them tends to divert one’s energies from formu- 
lating and testing new hypotheses in relation to present day problems. 
Jefferson holds that with respect to tradition tentativeness rather than 
absolute devotion is a virtue, for the latter he believes stifles intelligent 
investigation. ‘‘The virtue here is tentativeness rather than absolute 
devotion to this or that ideal. Religion is quite correctly analyzed as 
doing much harm by failing to be humble in this same sense of tenta- 
tiveness. By absolutizing certain specific things in the name of God’s 
will it has frequently impeded intelligent reform’’ (p. 19). 

As for experimentalism Jefferson holds that it has made valuable con- 
tributions in education and religion. By ruling out an authoritative 
tradition, putting away the notion of ultimate ends, and examining 
things as they appear and conduct as it seems to work apart from the 
divine command, it has made valuable discoveries in science and morals. 
Nevertheless he contends that something is wanting in the experi- 
mentalist’s approach when the supernatural is ruled out, and there is a 
lack of direction when divine revelation is cast aside. Can the ‘‘good”’ 
elements of both experimentalism and traditionalism be retained? ‘‘Can 
we transcend the opposition between experimentalism and tradition in 
order to make them work together?” (p. 27). 

The method employed in seeking to synthesize these elements is set 
forth in the chapter on ‘‘Knowledge and Faith”. For a definition of knowl- 
edge he turns to the experimentalist’s position, when he says, “it seems to 
me most fruitful to define knowledge as those ideas which are empirically 
verifiable” (p. 30). As for tradition, he does not feel it should be thrown 
away but may well be an object of faith. ‘‘Now there is a tendency of 
the philosophy of experimentalism to say that any problem which cannot 
be solved according to the empirical method is a meaningless problem. 
... But because we cannot verify in experience such a belief as that 
Christ is the Son of God, it does not follow that this is not the case or 
that people will cease to be concerned’ about the question” (p. 30). 
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Thus the events of history and most of the things considered in all 
departments of education are to be put in the category of faith rather 
than in that of knowledge, because we have not experienced them our- 
selves. Most of those things which in common parlance people say they 
know should be defined as things believed. The declarations of the Bible 
concerning doctrine and life become knowledge only when put to the 
empirical test; others are held by faith. 

Both the faith and the knowledge are tentative. Nothing is absolutely 
certain. ‘‘We shall always be aware of the fact that our knowledge is 
tentative; we shall expect future experience to bring revision of present 
theories; we shall be in a position to avoid any dogmatism which would 
lead us to perpetuate fallacies in the name of certain knowledge” (p. 32). 
Thus we cannot know anything about God, man, or the universe, with 
absolute certainty. We cannot be certain what is right and what is wrong. 
We cannot know for certain that Christ the Son of God died in the place 
of sinners and that through faith in him men may escape the consequences 
of sin and enjoy eternal blessedness with God. We may believe some of 
these things but we must not be dogmatic. 

But what about the faith? Is it a true faith fixed in a trustworthy 
object? No, it is a blind faith. It is an attitude of the mind not worthy 
of the name faith. A prerequisite of true faith is an object which we are 
convinced is trustworthy. Having examined a bridge over a chasm and 
discovered that its supports are rotted it is impossible to trust in it to 
support us. It cannot be an object of faith. But is there any certainty 
in Jefferson’s thinking as to the trustworthiness of God? In the first 
place nature does not give certainty. ‘“‘That there are experiences which 
suggest the untrustworthiness of nature we also recognize. There is at 
best probability, and not certainty, as to which of these reveals the more 
basic characteristic of nature. The type of-attitude which is religious 
issues from the conviction that God is worthy of our complete trust. 
Although we cannot establish with finality the truth of this conviction 
we can recognize its probability and its value in fostering healthy, dynamic, 
meaningful living’ (pp. 34f.). How can one have an honest conviction 
that God is trustworthy if the revelation on which one relies does not 
show Him to be trustworthy? The floods, hurricanes, fires, diseases, and 
wild animals all would tend to produce doubt rather than faith in a good 
God if one had no way of understanding the reasons of these discords 
in nature. 


Furthermore Jefferson finds no sound basis for trust in God in the Bible 
because he does not accept the Bible as an infallible revelation of God. 
It is rather a book over which we must sit in judgment sifting the wheat 
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from the chaff. “It is impossible and undesirable, however, to return to 
the view of revelation held by Protestant orthodoxy. If we assert that 
the Bible is the Word of God we cannot mean that it is peculiarly lacking 
in ordinary human fallibility and prejudice”’ (p. 71). 

Thus the Bible is not an authoritative revelation of God. It has its 
fallible elements and man must determine on the basis of human ex- 
perience what elements are true and what false. When he has reached 
his decision he must admit that even those elements he believes are true 
may be false. Since tomorrow his investigation may disprove the con- 
clusions of today, there is tentativeness in it all. Today Jefferson has 
proved that prayer for rain and against flood is not efficacious (p. 34). 
This uncertainty Jefferson claims is good since he contends that it stimu- 
lates further investigation and avoids undue dogmatism. We cannot even 
be sure of what Christianity is, even though we call ourselves Christians. 
“The Christian heritage is capable of being experienced in almost as 
many ways as is nature, and we are no more sure that we know the real 
Christianity than that we know the ‘true’ nature’’ (p. 73). 

But what does this mean for true faith? Certainty and dependable 
authority are the very grounds of true faith. Uncertainty breeds doubt 
and not faith. 

Jefferson has undertaken a task but it is an impossible task. His failure 
is not an evidence of inability or of ignorance. Perhaps the very attempt 
is a greater condemnation than the failure. 

Traditional Christianity has an authority. That authority is a true 
revelation from God. Experimental Christianity has an authority. That 
authority is human experience. One cannot have two final authorities in 
the same system; one of the authorities must have the last word. This is 
true of Jefferson’s proposed theological method in which the last word is 
human experience. But is his traditionalism truly traditionalism when it 
has lost its authority? Is not the authority a vital part of the very essence 
of the system? The oil and water do not mix. The oil is thrown away 
and the water remains with some foreign elements. 

If traditionalism and experimentalism were on the same road there might 
be a measure of success in seeking to synthesize the alleged good elements, 
but they are not on the same road. They are two essentially different 
religions. To change the figure, when the essential elements of one are 
dressed in a few of the garments of the other, the wolf wears wool and 
confusion follows. 


EDWARD KELLOGG 


Middletown, Pennsylvania. 
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